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EDITORIALS 


THIS SOCIETY 


HE index to volume 86 of the Apvo- 

CATE OF PEACE, 1924, is now avail- 
able and can be had by writing to the 
Editor. 


Volume 87 of the ApvocaTe or PEACE 
begins with this number. The appearance 
of the magazine is in no small measure 
due to the suggestions and criticisms of 
our readers. 


A few days ago we wrote to a friend a 
letter in which we said: “To go after this 
business in the right way, we, of course, 


need more money. For example, we need 
very much the wherewithal to buy articles 
from the right persons relating to these 
matters. But ali of this you are ac- 
quainted with as well as I. It is hard 
enough to do the work; but to be worried 
constantly because of limited finances is 
withering.” 

We say this man was a “friend.” Here’s 
the proof. He replied saying: “As a con- 
tribution toward a fund for the purchase 
of ‘articles from the right persons relating 
to these matters,’ a publication fund, to 
which I hope others will also contribute, 
I enclose check to the order of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society for $150.00.” 

The ApvocaTE or Peace should be able 
to command the best work of the best pens 
of the world. This work can be had—for 
a little money. 


A POSSIBLE FORWARD STEP FOR 
OUR UNITED STATES 

HE suggestion that the United States 

should favor the calling of a Third 
Hague Peace Conference brings a ray of 
hope—we dare to believe more than a ray 
of hope—for the men and women who 
have consistently supported American 
principles of foreign policy, principles 
pleaded for through the years by the 
American Peace Society. 

In America there are many persons of 
many minds. This is particularly true 
of that portion of our public opinion in- 
terested in our foreign policies. There 
are men and women—good and true— 
who believe that our America should join 
the League of Nations. Others, equally 
praiseworthy, believe that we should not 
join, but that we should co-operate with 
it in every possible way consistent with 
our traditions and supreme law. Still 
others, likewise able and sincere, believe 
that we should ignore the League of Na- 
tions utterly. There are also a variety of 
views about our duty to join the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 

But among all classes there is a general 
insistence that our foreign policies should 
be conducted in a way consonant with our 
historical faiths, those basic principles 
upon which our American institutions 
have been built. 

There is no reason for ignorance about 
these basic American things. Our achieve- 
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ments as a people have been possible be- 
cause we have followed with no little con- 
sistency the lights set before us by men 
vitally concerned for the principles of 
liberty and justice. We have thus come 
to believe that successful government 
must lie midway between too much and 
too little control. We believe in the sa- 
credness of contracts. We pay allegiance 
to laws rather than to men, to the prin- 
ciple that we shall of necessity obey no 
man except according to law. With us 
democracy means a maximum of ordered 
life with a minimum of coercion, which 
means a minimum of central government 
and a maximum of self-government. We 
look upon public office as a public trust, 
and upon government as deriving its 
powers from the consent of the people. 
We believe in the principle of the open 
door—in other words, of an equal oppor- 
tunity for all. In the past we have fol- 
lowed the urge of expansion in North 
America, in the Pacific, and in the Carib- 
bean ; but we are now no longer concerned 
with extending our boundaries. We have 
permitted ourselves to protest, directly or 
indirectly, against what appeared to us to 
be gross inhumanity by other peoples. 
We have since 1823 held that foreign 
Powers shall not extend their colonies in 
the Western Hemisphere. We have culti- 
vated co-operation with the other repub- 
lics of our western world—developed, in- 
deed, a doctrine of Pan Americanism. 
We have pleaded for the freedom of the 
seas. We have, from the beginning of 
our nation, stood firmly against any per- 
manent alliance with a foreign Power, 
and done our best to avoid entangling 
ourselves unnecessarily in European poli- 
tics. For this reason we have adopted the 
principle of non-intervention in foreign 
affairs except to protect American lives 
and property. We have extended recog- 
nition to revolutionary governments when 
such governments have met our views of 
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right behavior and democracy. And then, 
more important, we believe, than any of 
these, our people have always been willing 
to extend international co-operation for 
the promotion of justice under law with- 
out any sanction of force. Such may be 
said to be the outstanding political prin- 
ciples of our America. Of them all the 
last has been and is the most important 
foundation stone of our foreign policies. 

It is out of such a background that 
President Coolidge in his message to Con- 
gress, December 3, reverted to the impor- 
tance of international law. The President 
said: 

“Our country should also support ef- 
forts which are being made toward the 
codification of international law. We can 
look more hopefully, in the first instance, 
for research and studies that are likely to 
be productive of results, to a co-operation 
among representatives of the bar and 
members of international law institutes 
and societies, than to a conference of those 
who are technically representative of their 
respective governments, although, when 
projects have been developed, they must 
go to the governments for their approval. 
These expert professional studies are go- 
ing on in certain quarters, and should 
have our constant encouragement and ap- 
proval.” 

What Senator William E. Borah has to 
say upon the foreign policies of our coun- 
try is of peculiar interest to the world 
just now from the fact that, as successor 
to Henry Cabot Lodge, he is just entering 
upon what promises to be a long career 
as chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate. Nearly two 
years ago Senator Borah introduced, in 
the fourth session of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, a resolution in which he pointed 
out that civilization has been marked in 
its upward trend out of barbarism into its 
present condition by the development of 
law and courts to supplant methods of 
violence and force. In this resolution he 
went on to say that the genius of civiliza- 
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tion has discovered but two methods of 
compelling the settlement of human dis- 
putes, namely, law and war, and there- 
fore, in any plan for the compulsory set- 
tlement of international controversies, we 
must chose between war on the one hand 
and the process of law on the other. In 
the light of this he proposed: “That a 
code of international law of peace, based 
upon equality and justice between nations, 
amplified and expanded and adapted and 
brought down to date, should be created 
and adopted.” 

In an address delivered in Philadelphia 
December 17, 1924, Mr. Borah, returning 
to this theme, said: 

“The scheme to outlaw war involves 
three leading propositions: First, the 
creation of a body of international law— 
the amplification and codification of in- 
ternational law. It involves the going as 
far as it is humanly possible at this time 
in reducing international relations to es- 
tablished rules of conduct—to bring inter- 
national affairs under the reign of law.” 


Mr. Borah’s other propositions were the 
establishment of an independent judicial 
tribunal with jurisdiction and power to 
decide and determine all controversies in- 
volving a construction of international 
law or treaties, and the provision that such 
a body of international law shall not rec- 
ognize war in any way as a legitimate in- 
stitution for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 

Clearly, the President of the United 
States and the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of our Senate look 
forward to an international conference, 
probably successive conferences, for the 
extension of the rule of international law. 
Such conferences, of course, would be in 
continuation of the first two conferences 
at The Hague. 

Confirmation of the importance of this 
work comes to us just now from an inter- 
esting source. In a syndicated attack 
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upon certain aspects of British policy, Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw says: 

“But in the long run, the powers, if 
they are not to face destruction, will be 
compelled to set up an international or 
more properly a supernational legislature 
and tribunal. And what is more, they 
must set it up in earnest, not merely make 
speeches about it and then take no notice 
of it, which is what has been done hitherto. 

“But they must set up a legislature and 
tribunal, and they must set the example 
and convince the world, and create con- 
fidence throughout the world that the de- 
cisions of that tribunal will be accepted by 
the great powers and its laws will be 
obeyed by them.” 

Friends of the League of Nations could 
easily stand upon this ground. Indeed, 
the advisory committee of jurists who 
drafted the plan for a Permanent Court 
of International Justice—all friends of 
the League of Nations—adopted and rec- 
ommended a resolution calling for a new 
conference of the nations in continuation 
of the first two conferences at The Hague. 
The distinguished jurists clearly saw the 
importance of restating the established 
rules of international law, of amending, 
of reconciling, of declaring and accepting 
rules of international law. They were 
“Convinced that the security of States 
and the well-being of peoples urgently re- 
quire the extension of the empire of law 
and the development of all international 
agencies for the administration of jus- 
tice.” 

Interesting fact, at this moment there is 
a committee, set up under a vote passed 
by the Fifth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, working upon this very problem 
of advancing international law; also, at 
this time the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law is meeting in Lima, Peru, for 
the purpose of agreeing upon draft con- 
ventions as a first step toward the codifi- 











cation of international law for the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Thus the suggestion by Dr. James 
Brown Scott seems pertinent and worthy 
of special consideration just now. Dr. 
Scott has been Solicitor of our Depart- 
ment of State. He was technical delegate 
to the Second Hague Peace Conference, 
and to the Paris Peace Conference of 
1918-19. He is President of the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law. He 
has long served as Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law and as 
editor-in-chief of the American Journal 
of International Law. He is the author 
of a number of books on international law 
and the editor of many others. Experi- 
ence, unusual intelligence and industry 
entitle this man’s views to respect and 
consideration. Friends of peace every- 
where will do well to read with no little 
care this authoritative résumé of The 
Hague conferences and of the relations 
between those conferences and the imme- 
diate challenge to take up once more the 
promotion of that international law with- 
out which there can be no peace of justice 
between nations. 


ANOTHER CREATIVE INTER- 
NATIONAL WORK 


HE labor in behalf of the codification 

of international law in the Western 
Hemisphere is another hopeful fact. It 
is hopeful, in the first place, because it is 
making use of familiar machinery. The 
learned jurists meeting at The Hague in 
July, 1920, proposed successive confer- 
ences at stated intervals to carry on the 
work of the First and the Second Hague 
conferences. As a means of facilitating 
the work of these conferences, the jurists 
proposed that the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, the American Institute of 
International Law, the Union Juridique 
Internationale, the International Law 
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Association, and the Iberian Institute of 
Comparative Law be invited to prepare 
projects for the work of the conferences. 


Here men—Root, Phillimore, 
Loder, Descamps, and the rest—who 
dared to advise the use of existing ma- 
chinery for the advancement of a great 
cause. Furthermore, they contented them- 
selves by proposing the elaboration of 
familiar tradition. They favored, not 
dissociated schemes, with their conflicts, 
but rather the development of aims and 
means at hand. They were statesmen. 


were 


There were statesmen at the Fifth Pan 
American Congress in Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; for there it was resolved to set up 
a congress of jurists with headquarters at 
Rio de Janeiro, this congress of jurists to 
consist of two delegates to be appointed 
by each government of the American re- 
publics. Recalling that the commission 
of jurists meeting at Rio de Janeiro had 
heretofore appointed subcommittees, the 
conference recommended that these sub- 
committees be re-established and put to 
work. Committees have been set up for 
the study of the comparative civil law in 
its relation to private international law, 
the codification of public international 
law, all to the end that the resolutions of 
the commission of jurists may be sub- 
mitted to the sixth international confer- 
ence of American States, in order that, if 
approved, they may be communicated to 
the respective governments for ratifica- 
tion and incorporated in conventions. 
The American Institute of International 
Law is at the time of this writing prepar- 
ing an American code of international] 
law as an aid to the work of the commis- 
sion of jurists. The governing board of 
the Pan American Union, upon the in- 
itiative of Secretary Hughes, has invited 
the American Institute of International 
Law to do this work, upon which it is now 
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engaged in the city of Lima, Peru. The 
recommendations of the American Insti- 
tute of International Law are to be sub- 
mitted to the international committee of 
jurists at its meeting in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1925. 

Thus there is every prospect that there 
is to be a codification of international law 
for the Pan American States. The hope 
here is that it represents an evolution of 
existing aims and means. Back in 1906 
the republics of America, the United 
States included, set up a commission of 
jurists for the purpose of codifying inter- 
national law. This commission held a 
preliminary meeting in Rio de Janeiro in 
1912, where the methods to be employed 
were determined. The work of codifying 
both public and private international law 
was then divided among six committees, 
which, as we have said, are to be re-estab- 
lished. It was the war that interfered 
with the work of these committees. Thus, 
with the aid of the governing board of 
the Pan American Union, the American 
Institute of International Law, and the 
revived committees, the commission of 
jurists will be able to agree upon a num- 
ber of conventions for the codifications of 
a large portion of public and private 
American international law. The com- 
mission will then be in position to make 
definite recommendations to the Sixth 
Conference of the American Nations in 
Havana, Cuba, 1926. There will remain 
then only the ratification by the various 
governments to put such a code into effect. 

Here is an international work of a high 
order. The welfare of the two hand- 
maidens of peace, law and justice, is be- 
ing looked after with scientific care. The 
methods employed are consonant with the 
best traditions of American statesman- 
ship. There is no evidence here of char- 
lantry, of any attempt to shackle the inde- 
pendence or to impair the sovereignty of 
any nation. It is reasonable to expect, 
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within a comparatively short period of 
time, that we shall see on this hemisphere 
an agency abundantly qualified not only 
to codify existing international law of the 
Western Hemisphere, but to promote pro- 
gressively rules governing the conduct of 
American States. 

It is our opinion also that out of this 
work we shall have an independent inter- 
national court of justice, qualified to ap- 
ply international conventions, whether 
general or particular, the common law of 
this hemisphere, the general principles of 
law recognized by civilized nations, and 
the judicial decisions already rendered. 

In other words, our American States 
are at this moment putting themselves in 
the way of restating the established rules 
of international law, of altering existing 
international law, and of developing new 
international law as exigencies may re- 
quire. Furthermore, we may reasonably 
believe, they are laying the foundations of 
a Pan American court of international 
justice. 

The hope that these things are to be 
lies in the fact that the work in their be- 
half is being done in a manner agreeable 
to all the nations concerned, by qualified 
persons, in a time of peace, and in re- 
sponse to a deeply felt need. 


JAPAN 


HE friendly relations between the 

United States and Japan will not be 
disturbed because a harebrained Japanese 
youth was found with a dagger near the 
former American embassy in Tokyo. We 
shall not allow ourselves to be seriously 
ruffled because the Japanese Government 
may decline our offer to send the Amer- 
ican fleet to Yokohama after the proposed 
maneuvers in Hawaiian waters in 1925. 
If we have a modicum of sense left in this 
country, and we believe that we have an 
average amount of sense, we shall not talk, 
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much less act, with any excitement what- 
soever. In our relations with Japan, 
there is only one thing needed just now, 
and that is friendship. 

If we can carry on navy maneuvers in 
the Pacific without alienating the friend- 
ship of Japan, we see no objections to the 
maneuvers. Any one who believes that 
the United States should have a navy 
must in all honesty grant the navy the 
privilege of educating itself. If we are to 
have a navy, we must have a good navy. 
Any other kind of a navy would be a trav- 
esty. We understand that the American 
Government has explained to Japan the 
reasons for the proposed maneuver in the 
Pacific. 

Our own feeling is that these maneuvers 
are ill-timed, whatever our motives. 
Japan is just recovering from the blow 
of our exclusion law. She has just passed 
through a most sorrowful earthquake. 
Her feelings are naturally sensitive. 
Without any technical knowledge of our 
navy, we are of the opinion that maneu- 
vers, if maneuvers there must be, would be 
better conducted just now in the Atlantic, 
say, off the shores of New Jersey. 

Common sense, business, our own inter- 
ests, in every way demand the continua- 
tion and deepening of the spirit of friend- 
ship between this country and Japan. 
There is no reason for exaggerating in 
our minds the effect of our exclusion act 
upon the people of our neighbor. Giro 
Masuda, one of the leading business men 
of Japan, now visiting in America, is 
quoted as saying that our exclusion act 
has no effect upon Japan’s economic con- 
dition. He adds that it is not considered 
very serious by the masses of his country. 
He says: “All it means is that 150 Jap- 
anese are barred from entering your coun- 
try each year.” The protests in Japan 
have come only from a few persons. He 
added that there is no concern in business 
circles of Japan over the coming Ameri- 
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can naval maneuvers in the Pacific. He 
pointed out that his company had just 
floated a $15,000,000 bond issue, which 
was oversubscribed in this country. He 
expressed the opinion that the yen, which 
had been stabilized at 38 cents, probably 
will start on the road to parity at 50 
cents in the late spring. Evidently, here 
is an intelligent gentleman. 

These views from a distinguished visit- 
ing Japanese seem to be quite in accord 
with the views held by our own govern- 
ment. Our Administration has been care- 
ful to point out that there is no emergency 
existing between our two countries. Sec- 
retary Hughes has taken the pains to say 
that the appointment of Tsuneo Matsu- 
daira as the next Japanese Ambassador to 
Washington is most acceptable to this 


government. Mr. Hughes said: 


“Not only is Mr. Matsudaira a diplomat 
of most distinguished service, but Japan 
has paid us a signal honor in selecting as 
her ambassador to this post a man who 
through himself and his wife represents 
two of the most important and historic- 
ally famous families of the empire. 

“T am convinced that we can look for- 
ward now to the most cordial relations 
with Japan and that these relations will 
be greatly facilitated by the mission of 
Mr. Matsudaira.” 


In his message to Congress President 
Coolidge said: “At no period in the past 
twelve years have our foreign relations 
been in such a satisfactory condition as 
they are at the present time.” Surely, 
Mr. Coolidge was not speaking exclusively 
of Europe. 

There should be no ground for fear of 
any estrangement between the United 
States and Japan. One of our leading 
authorities in Washington assures us that 
there is nothing unusual going on in 
Japan indicative of aggressive military 
preparedness. The greatness that is 
America—and we do not refer to the mili- 
tary or economic greatness of our people— 
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will lead us to condemn belligerent or 
jingo arrogance anywhere in our midst. 
We have many thorny problems with a 
number of nations, problems that will re- 
quire careful handling. There is no prob- 
lem between this country and Japan. All 
that we of America have to do, particu- 
larly so far as Japan is concerned, is to 
mind our own business with a courteous 
dignity and self-respect. 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 


UR government’s invitation to the In- 

terparliamentary Union to hold its 
twenty-third conference in the city of 
Washington during 1925 has already 
aroused interest, not only in Europe, but 
in Canada, Pan America, and the Far 
East. The conference will be held in 
Washington, October 1-6. 

The Interparliamentary Union has just 
completed its thirty-fifth year. Thus, for 
a generation it has stood for the principle 
of arbitration of disputes between nations ; 
indeed, it began as “The Interparliamen- 
tary Union for International Arbitration.” 
Not the least of its benefits, however, has 
been its advancement of acquaintance and 
understanding. 

The history of the Interparliamentary 
Union is the history of practical men bent 
upon the pursuit of a practical ideal. It 
is in no sense a competitor of the League 
of Nations. The League of Nations is 
an organization of governments, interested 
primarily in the promotion of their na- 
tional and particular interests. This is 
not a criticism of the League. The gov- 
ernments have a right to organize as they 
may see fit; but an association represent- 
ing the governments may not fully repre- 
sent the aspirations of peoples or of public 
opinion. As the Secretary General of 
the Interparliamentary Union has said: 
“Alongside of the governmental organiza- 
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tion there is room for a body in which the 
common interests of mankind may find 
full and unfettered expression. It is not 
indispensable that such a representative 
body should be official; at any rate, pro- 
visionally there may even be some advan- 
tage in its being of an unofficial and 
private nature. The Interparliamentary 
Union aims at filling that place.” 

The Russian Consul General at Buda- 
pest listened to the deliberations of the In- 
terparliamentary Union meeting in that 
city in 1896, and reported his impressions 
to his government. Indeed, he prevailed 
upon Moravieff, the Russian Foreign Min- 
ister, to approach the Czar. This ap- 
proach took the form of the Moravieff 
manifesto of August, 1898, out of which 
came the Czar’s call for the First Hague 
Conference the following year. The In- 
terparliamentary Union influenced the de- 
liberations of the First Hague Conference. 

It helped toward the calling of the 
Second Hague Conference. The draft 
treaty of arbitration drawn up by the In- 
terparliamentary Union in London in 
1906 became the basis of discussion at the 
Second Hague Conference in 1907. 

Following the Second Hague Confer- 
ence, the Union continued its labors in 
behalf of a Third Hague Conference and 
of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

The practical nature of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union is history. Following 
1892, largely upon the initiative of Lord 
Weardale, it labored in behalf of a per- 
manent arbitration tribunal. 

Today there are thirty interparliamen- 
tary groups in good and regular standing 
as members of the Interparliamentary 
Union. This includes some 4,000 parlia- 
mentarians. 

The purposes of the Interparliamentary 
Union are quite clear. The groups will 
carry on the work already begun and ex- 
tend that service as time and opportunity 
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may require. The Union is now addres- 
sing itself to the parliamentary control of 
foreign policies, to colonial mandates, to 
the rights and duties of national minori- 
ties, to a variety of economic and financial 
questions, and to the possibilities of the 
League of Nations. The passport system, 
international railway traffic, the methods 
of diplomacy, social and colonial problems, 
the manufacture of arms and munitions, 
and the traffic in such merchandise, fron- 
tiers and demilitarized zones—these are 
some of the questions dealt with in recent 
conferences. 

Through all these runs a golden thread, 
a thread of reason tempered by an abiding 
faith that out of honesty of discussion and 
growing understanding, common human- 
ity may yet enjoy more of that peace 
which always reigns where justice prevails 
under law. 

The future of the Interparliamentary 
Union is a challenge to every parliament 
of the world. Its work has just begun. 
It is a non-partisan body, concerned with 
the problems of today in the light of to- 
morrow. It is not unreasonable to expect 
that it may become more and more a 
quasi-parliament of parliaments. 

With all the differences between us— 
differences in language, in religion, in 
political theory, in local conditions—every 
intelligent person knows that there are 
problems common to us all by virtue of 
the fact that we are upon the same earth, 
deriving our motives from the same great 
springs of action, sensing our goal with 
certain purposes and interests similar and 
enduring. The Interparliamentary Union 
is an expression of this simple fact. 

Members of the Interparliamentary 
Union, especially those who have been with 
it through the many years, acknowledge 
that they owe to it a great debt of grati- 
tude. Without it certain deeply cher- 
ished friendships would never have been 
possible. Because of it, its studies, its 
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discussions, its acquaintanceships, these 
men know that they have been able to do 
their own work with a richer intelligence. 

The United States of America will wel- 
come the coming conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union with the utmost 
cordiality. 


CAN WE CONTROL THE OPIUM 
EVIL? 


ELEGATES from thirty-six nations, 
including the United States, are in 
Geneva, Switzerland, struggling once 
again to set up an effective control of the 
world’s opium evil. Will they succeed ? 

There seems to be no doubt about the 
seriousness of the evil. The abuse of 
opium and other habit-forming drugs is 
widespread. While the production of raw 
opium from the opium poppy is confined 
principally to India, China, Persia, Tur- 
key, Greece, Bulgaria, and Jugoslavia, and 
of cocaine from the coca leaves to Java, 
Peru, and Bolivia, their destructive deriv- 
atives are manufactured and marketed in 
practically all parts of the world. We 
understand that ten times as much of 
these drugs is distributed as is required 
for medicinal or scientific purposes. It 
is officially estimated that the drug ad- 
dicts in the United States exceed one 
million persons. The devastations follow- 
ing the use of opium, morphia, codeine, 
and heroin and of cocaine, in China, the 
Philippines, and elsewhere are well-nigh 
unbelievably serious. 

For over a decade American leaders 
have striven to restrict this evil by getting 
the governments to agree to limit the pro- 
duction of raw opium and cocaine to the 
necessities of medicine and science. It 
has been held by these Americans that the 
evil will continue as long as there is no 
control of the source of supply. It has 
been proposed, therefore, that there should 
be a central board of control set up by 
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the nations to limit production, and that 
the production and distribution of smok- 
ing opium should be a government mo- 
nopoly. It is clear that any such scheme, 
to be of use, must have at least the unani- 
mous support of the governments. 

Our own government, meanwhile, in 
1909, denied the importation of these 
drugs into the United States for other 
than medicinal or scientific purposes. 
Early in that year we took a leading part 
in an international conference and helped 
in the formation of an international com- 
mission for the control of the evil.’ This 
international commission met at The 
Hague in 1911 and again in the fall of 
1913, where a treaty covering the control 
of the traffic was agreed upon. Upon the 
acceptance of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, article 23 of which entrusted 
the League of Nations with the general 
supervision over the execution of agree- 
ments with regard to the traffic in opium 
and other dangerous drugs, this treaty 
was passed over to the League. Forty- 
seven States are at this time bound by this 
opium convention. 


And yet the evil is on the increase. If 
one seeks the reasons, one finds that drug 
bootlegging is subtle and widespread. One 
finds that inefficient government control 
has failed to combat the greed of the 
growers. The advisory commission of the 
League of Nations convened a meeting of 
delegates in 1923. These delegates agreed 
upon a treaty, limiting commerce in these 
drugs to “medicinal and scientific pur- 
poses.” When this proposal, however, 
came before the Assembly of the League, 
these two words were changed to “legiti- 
mate.” In this subtle way friends of the 


poppy growers had their way. 

And so delegates from thirty-six nations 
are back in Geneva again, struggling with 
the whole question, confronted with the 
same difficulties and headed, we fear, for 
the same failure. 


The delegates of the 
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United States are standing again for the 
control of the evil at its source, namely, of 
production. They are insisting that the 
production should be reduced 10 per cent 
each year, until the bare necessities of 
medicine and science are reached. Ar- 
rayed against them are the growers, the 
manufacturers, the smugglers, the right- 
to-self-determinationists. Evidently these 
interests are very powerful. 

Yet, as in the case of all successful re- 
forms, the work has to be done. In the 
everlasting conflict of virtue with vice, en- 
lightenment plays into the hands of virtue. 
informed 
about this alarming condition, will see 
that the task is completed. Strength to 
the arms of the few who are working at 


Public opinion, as it becomes 


the business. 


HE Convention of St. Germain, for- 

mulated in 1919, aimed to set up the 
control of traffic in arms. Our govern- 
ment found it impossible to agree to the 
terms of the convention. The League of 
Nations then set up a temporary mixed 
commission to prepare a new treaty to re- 
place that of St. Germain. Upon the mo- 
tion of the Assembly of the League, the 
League’s Council invited the American 
Government to appoint representatives to 
co-operate in the preparation of a new 
draft convention. On December 9, our 
reply to the League’s invitation was made 
in the form of a note handed to the Sec- 
retary General of the League by Hugh 
Gibson, our American Minister to Switz- 
erland. Our minister’s note read as fol- 
lows : 


“TI beg to inform you that I have been 
instructed by my government to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your communication 
of October 7, 1924, transmitting the text 
of a resolution adopted by the Council of 
the League of Nations, with respect to the 
holding of an international conference of 
the States, members and non-members of 
the League of Nations, in April or May, 
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1925, for the purpose of considering the 
conclusion of a convention with respect to 
the international trade in arms, muni- 
tions, and implements of war. In this 
communication you inquire whether my 
government would be prepared to take 
part in such conference. 

“In reply I take pleasure in referring 
to the communication addressed to you on 
August 29, in which it was stated that my 
government would be disposed to give fav- 
orable consideration to an invitation to 
participate in an appropriate international 
conference of the powers for the afore- 
mentioned purpose. My government still 
holds this attitude and is agreeable to the 
suggestion that the time of holding the 
conference should be in April or May, 
1925.” 


N the meantime the chances of another 

conference for the limitation of arma- 
ments are not as bright as they should be. 
As our Secretary of the Navy has recently 
pointed out, the Washington Conference 
has left the construction of light cruisers, 
submarines, destroyers, and destroyer 
leaders entirely unrestricted as to number, 
although light cruisers have been re- 
stricted as to tonnage and size of guns. 
We agree with the Secretary that it is 
obvious that an agreement limiting within 
reasonable bounds this type of fighting 
machines should be reached. This can 
only be done in another conference similar 
to the Washington Conference. The com- 
plication at this point lies in the fact that 
the League of Nations seems to have taken 
the initiative away from our government. 
The prospects of such a conference are all 
interwoven with the fate of the Geneva 
protocol. Since the protocol is having a 
hard time trying to survive in the house 
of its friends, the prospects of another 
conference for the limitation of arma- 
ments are not at the moment especially 
promising. 
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UR utterances elsewhere relative to 

the desirability of a peace conference 
to carry on the work of The Hague Con- 
ferences, and to the labors toward the 
codification of international law for the 
Western Hemisphere, have just received 
support from the Council of the League 
of Nations, meeting in Rome. December 
12, the Council adopted a resolution re- 
garding the formation of a committee to 
begin the codification of international law. 
The resolution invited the following per- 
sons to form the committee: 


“Dr. K. H. L. Hammarskjold, former 
Swedish Premier and Governor of the 
Province of Upsala, to be chairman ; Prof. 
Giulio Diena, of the University of Turin, 
vice-chairman; Prof. James Leslie Bri- 
erly, of Oxford; Henri Fromagaeot, Coun- 
selor to the French Foreign Office; M. 
Matsuda, Japanese Charge d’Affaires at 
Paris; George W. Wickersham, former At- 
torney General of the United States; Dr. 
Barnard C. J. Loder, Holland, former 
President of the International Court of 
Justice; Prof. Charles de Visscher, of the 
law faculty of the University of Ghent; 
Dr. Chung Hui-wang, of China, Deputy 
Judge of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice ; Prof. Walker Schucking, 
professor of law at the University of Ber- 
lin; Dr. Vilhena Barboza de Magalboes, 
professor of law at the University of Lis- 
bon; M. Simon Rundstean, founder of the 
Polish International Law Association ; Dr. 
Jose Leon Suarez, dean of the Faculty of 
Political Science of the University of 
Buenos Aires; Dr. J. Gustavo Guerrero, 
Salvadorean Minister in Paris, and Dr. 
Adelbert Mastny, Czechoslovakian Min- 
ister in London.” 


ERTAIN officials of the League of 

Nations seem to be considerably re- 
moved from the United States. For ex- 
ample, when the Philippine Department 
of Labor and Communications addressed a 
letter to the International Labor Bureau 
asking what steps the Philippine Islands 
can take to join the International Bureau, 
the Labor Bureau officials simply sent full 
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information with regard to joining the 
International Bureau, but, we are told by 
the dispatches, “without comment.” Now, 
the same dispatches tell us that officials of 
the Bureau pointed out that the United 
States, if it became a League member, 
“perhaps could solve the Philippine prob- 
lem by applying for a League mandate 
for the Philippines, thereby making the 
League responsible for the future of the 
Philippines and saving the islands from 
the possibility of domination and utiliza- 
tion as a war base by another power and 
the side-tracking of the Filipinos who 
are agitating for independence.” The dis- 
patch went on to say: 


“Some anxiety was expressed as to 
whether the Filipinos were not following 
the policies of Egypt and Ireland as re- 
gards appeals to the League, with the in- 
tention of taking future action under the 
article of the covenant by which the 
League Council would be justified in in- 
tervening.” 


There is something about all this that 
reminds us of the suggestion that we of the 
United States ought to trade the Philip- 
pines for Ireland and raise our own 
policemen. 


HE Little Entente armies do not pre- 

sent the most encouraging of pictures. 
Czechoslovakia has a standing army of 
150,000, with a fighting strength of 
1,000,000; Jugoslavia a standing army 
of 135,000, with a fighting strength of 
1,000,000; Rumania a standing army of 
125,000, with a fighting strength of 
2,500,000; while Poland has a standing 
army of 230,000, with a total fighting 
strength of 2,000,000. This all means 
that the Little Entente, including Poland, 
has a total standing army of 640,000, 
with a fighting strength of 6,500,000. 
We are told that France is the military 
power of Europe; but here is a military 
strength twice that of France. 
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HE man best informed of the mili- 
tary situation in France is, by com- 


mon agreement, Marshal Foch. In a 
recent number of the Revue Hebdoma- 
daire, the Marshal gave his views on 
French security. The statement took the 
form of answers to three questions: 


“In reply to the question as to the con- 
ditions in which he considered France 
could put her trust in the League of Na- 
tions, Marshal Foch’s view is stated to be 
that he had always thought that the 
League still required two things—(a) it 
was essential that in the Geneva councils 
the European nations most interested in 
the maintenance of peace and the affairs 
of Europe should have a preponderating 
voice; (b) the League of Nations should 
have at its disposal material means of in- 
suring that its decisions should be re- 
spected, either by an international force 
or, preferably, by the national forces of 
one or of several countries being placed at 
the League’s disposal, and put in opera- 
tion by the League under conditions and 
by methods to be determined. 

“On the question whether he thought 
that the League of Nations might some 
day lighten the burden of military ex- 
penditure of France through a system of 
international guarantees, Marshal Foch’s 
opinion is given in the affirmative. 

“It is added, however, that the condi- 
tions mentioned in answer to the previous 
question should be previously fulfilled. 
The reduction of armaments could only 
be a corollary of guarantees of security, 
and these guarantees would be vain 80 
long as the powers most directly interested 
in the maintenance of peace had not pre- 
dominance in the decisions of Geneva. 
The reduction of armaments was, more- 
over, conditioned for France by the dis- 
armament of Germany. It was impos- 
sible, however, to think of intrusting the 
control of the disarmament of Germany 
to the League of Nations (1) until the in- 
ventory of German armaments and the 
total execution of the clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles asked for by the Allies were 
concluded and had been verified; (2) un- 
til the methods by which the League of 
Nations would exercise its right of inves- 
tigation had been fixed. This right was 
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prescribed in Article 213 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, but was not exactly defined. 
Its application presented problems whose 
solution was necessary unless interna- 
tional surveillance was to be illusory. So 
long as that solution was not arrived at, it 
would be vain to consider Article 213 as 
an effective guarantee of peace. 

“The third question was, What does 
Marshal Foch think of the suggestion that 
the motto, ‘Si vis pacem para bellum’ 
should be replaced by the motto, ‘Si vis 
pacem cole justiciam’? ‘The answer was 
that, like all soldiers who had hearts, he 
thought that nothing was more desirable 
than to institute the reign of justice; that 
making war was an abominable profes- 
sion; that it was a frightful thing to shed 
blood and destroy wealth, and that every- 
thing should be tried to prevent the return 
of such calamities; that the League of 
Nations was a generous, attractive idea, 
perhaps full of possibilities, but that it 
must be left to time and to humanity to 
consolidate it before it alone could be re- 
lied on to insure the maintenance of 
peace.” 


RENCH trade during the first ten 

months of 1924 was surprisingly 
hopeful. Exports reached 34,000,000,000 
francs during that period, exceeding the 
imports by 1,380,000,000 franes. The ex- 
ternal trade of France for these first ten 
months shows that the imports increased 
over those of a similar period last year by 
27 per cent, while the exports for the same 
period increased 40 per cent. The simple 
economic fact, of course, is that any na- 
tion whose exports exceed its imports is 
solvent. The ratio in this instance shows 
more; it shows that France is doing good 
business. 


4 7E ARE saying nothing editorially 

of England’s behavior toward Egypt 

for the simple reason that we are too un- 

informed to be sure of our views. We 

prefer to let Britain’s Prime Minister 
speak. He says: 
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“In speaking of the Empire, it is im- 
possible to avoid a brief reference to our 
position in Egypt, a country through 
which passes one of the main arteries of 
our very imperial existence. Our position 
in Egypt has assumed a tragic prominence 
in the last few weeks. My friend Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain spoke the other day 
at some length with his admirable lucidity 
on this subject, so that it needs very little 
from me, and I will content myself with 
a few brief observations. But it has been 
suggested in some quarters that the gov- 
ernment have sought to take advantage of 
the circumstances in which Sir Lee Stack 
recently met his death in Cairo in order 
to restore the protectorate and undermine 
the rights of the Egyptian Government. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
In 1922 independence was granted to 
Egypt, subject to certain reservations 
which were to be left for subsequent ne- 
gotiations. Hitherto negotiations have 
failed, and in the meantime we have had 
to face a campaign of subversive propa- 
ganda, encouraged by official persons in 
Egypt, of which the symbol and culmina- 
tion was the foul assassination of the Sir- 
dar. The government would have failed 
in its duty if it had not taken prompt ac- 
tion to make it manifest to the Egyptian 
Government that this campaign of hatred 
and outrage must stop. At the same time 
the grant of independence remains unre- 
voked. The reservations remain open to 
negotiations, and the government, while 
abstaining as far as possible from inter- 
fering with Egyptian administration, will 
do everything in its power to promote a 
friendly settlement which will inure to 
the benefit of Egypt no less than to this 
country. 

“There are, however, certain essential 
considerations which must be borne in 
mind. Foreign interests must be pro- 
tected. The interests of the British Em- 
pire demand that the communications 
should be secure. Our obligations and 
pledges to the Sudan demand that we 
should respect the rights of the Sudanese 
no less than those of the Egyptians. None 
of these considerations are incompatible 
with a mutual settlement, which we hope 
and believe will be secured.” 
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THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS 


URING the last ten days of Novem- 

ber the world’s attention was cen- 
tered on Egypt, where a series of events 
threatened for a time to develop into a 
crisis of the first magnitude. The British 
Government moved swiftly and resolutely 
in this crisis, forcing complete acquiesc- 
ence on the part of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to the terms laid down in London. 


Murder of the Sirdar 


The crisis was precipitated by the as- 
sassination, on November 19, in the streets 
of Cairo, of General Sir Lee Stack, Gov- 
ernor General of the Sudan and Sirdar, 
or Commander-in-Chief-of the Egyptian 
Army. The Sirdar, accompanied by his 
aide-de-camp, was going in an automobile 
from the Egyptian War Office to his of- 
ficial residence. 

The car had just passed the Ministry 
of Public Instruction and had reached the 
main street leading to the Kasr-el-Aini, 
and had drawn up to allow a tramear to 
pass, when seven Egyptians of the student 
class, in effendi dress, who were standing 
in a line on the pavement, all simulta- 
neously opened fire. Sir Lee Stack re- 
ceived three wounds, one through the 
abdomen, which glanced upwards—the 
doctors may have to operate later—one in 
the foot, and one in the hand. The aide- 
de-camp was wounded in the wall of the 
chest. The chauffeur (an Englishman), 
who was slightly wounded in the legs, did 
not lose his sang frotd, but drove on im- 
mediately to the residency. Sir Lee 
Stack was transferred to the drawing 
room, where he was examined by the 
doctors. The Sirdar died the next day. 


The British Moves 


The British Cabinet moved swiftly in 
the matter. Under orders from London, 
on November 23, Lord Allenby, the 
British High Commissioner to Egypt and 
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the Sudan, presented a note to Zaghlul 
Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, con- 


taining the British demands. (The text 
of this note appears in the International 
Documents section of this issue of the 
ApvocaTEe OF Peace.) The British de- 
mands were as follows: 


(1) An apology for the murder of the Sir- 
dar; (2) a thorough inquiry into the crime; 
(3) prohibition of political demonstrations ; 
(4) payment of £500,000 to the British Gov- 
ernment; (5) withdrawal of Egyptian troops 
from the Sudan and of Egyptian officers in 
Sudanese battalions, which were to be formed 
into a separate Sudanese defense force owing 
allegiance to the Sudan Government; (6) the 
indefinite extension of the area to be irri- 
gated in the Gezira district of the Sudan; 
and (7) the retention, pending the conclusion 
of a further agreement on the subject, of the 
protection of foreign interests in Egypt, of 
their position and powers by the foreign 
financial and judicial advisers and the offi- 
cials of the European Department of the 
Ministry of the Interior. 


Zaghlul Pasha, in reply, accepted the 
first four conditions, and the indemnity 
of 500,000 sterling was immediately paid. 
He refused, however, those relative to the 
Sudan and was evasive as to the seventh 
condition. The same night Lord Allenby 
informed Zaghlul Pasha that the Sudan 
Government had been ordered to enforce 
the two Sudanese conditions, and next 
morning, November 24, the custom house 
at Alexandria was occupied by royal ma- 
rines from H. M. 8S. Benbow. Zaghlul 
Pasha thereupon resigned, and six hours 
later Ahmed Pasha Ziwar, the President 
of the Senate, took office as Prime Min- 
ister. 


Appeal to the League 


That same afternoon, at a sitting of 
the Chamber of Deputies, Zaghlul Pasha, 
who was received with loud applause, an- 
nounced his resignation. 


He said that 
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from the day Sir Lee Stack was attacked 
the cabinet had contemplated resignation, 
and he had submitted the matter to the 
King, who did not wish to make a de- 
cision. They had entered upon their duties 
as ministers with pleasure and they quitted 
office for the good of the country. Their 
letter to Lord Allenby clearly showed the 
world that they had been attacked. They 
had accepted certain demands, including 
the demand in regard to demonstrations, 
although these demonstrations had not 
been contrary to public order. They were 
proud to quit office because they had been 
defending the fatherland as they should. 
Earlier in the day Zaghlul Pasha added 
that he had explained to the King the 
gravity of the situation. When they heard 
of the seizure of the customs at Alexandria 
they felt it impossible to remain in office. 
They had resigned in the nation’s inter- 
ests and were ready to support any cabinet 
serving the country. 

Zaghlul Pasha’s speech was followed by 
a somewhat stormy scene. One Opposi- 
tion member supported by Zaghlul Pasha, 
but another inquired what services Zaghlul 
Pasha had rendered the country; where- 
upon both sides for some minutes indulged 
in personal recriminations. 

Zaghlul Pasha, replying to one Oppo- 
sition interruptor, said: “Be patient; we 
are now ordinary members and perhaps 
may join the Opposition.” 

Finally the chamber adjourned for half 
an hour, after appointing a committee to 
draw up a protest to be addressed to the 
League of Nations and to the parliaments 
of all the powers. 

The Senate and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties late that night each approved the text 
of a protest to the parliaments of the 
world against “Great Britain’s actions, 
which are unjust and severe, in spite of 
Egypt having done all that was possible 
to satisfy the British demands.” 

Parliament also decided to protest to 
the League of Nations and ask it to inter- 
vene to prevent injustice. (The text of 
the Egyptian Parliament’s protest appears 
elsewhere in this issue.) 

The League has taken no action on the 
Egyptian protest. 


January 


End of the Crisis 


The crisis ended on November 30, when 
the Egyptian Government finally accepted 
in full all of the British demands. In 
virtue of the settlement arrived at through 
negotiations between the cabinet and the 
commissioner, the Egyptian Government 
agrees to preserve the powers and privi- 
leges of the financial and judicial advisers 
whose offices will be autonomous, and to 
respect the status and attributions of the 
European Section of the Department of 
Public Security, and to accept the recom- 
mendations of its Director General on 
matters affecting foreigners. The govern- 
ment also will provide a new option under 
which foreign officials may retire with full 
indemnities. The government also under- 
takes to use its influence with the munici- 
pality of Alexandria in order to bring the 
foreign officials in its service under the 
law regulating the conditions of service 
and retirement of foreign officials in the 
service of the government, and agrees to 
introduce various important routine meas- 
ures affecting the service and pensions of 
foreign officials. A special committee is 
being set up under the financial adviser to 
deal with these matters. 


FRANCO-GERMAN COMMERCIAL 
TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 


HE Franco-German conference for 

the negotiation of a commercial treaty 
between the two countries opened at Quai 
d’Orsay on October 1. The first phase of 
the conference lasted until October 12, 
when a preliminary protocol was signed. 
The conference reconvened on Novem- 
ber 5. The calling of the conference at 
this time was made necessary by the fact 
that a number of important economic 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles will 
expire on January 10, 1924. The purpose 
of the conference now in progress is to 
draw up a treaty to take the place of 
these expiring clauses. 


Protocol of October 12, 1924 


The first phase of the conference was 
devoted to the question of the general 
principles upon which future commercial 
treaty relations can be established. These 
principles are embodied in the preliminary 
protocol. 
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The question which dominated the 
negotiations was that of the most-favored- 
nation treatment. Germany expressed 
her willingness to continue according 
France such treatment, but on the basis 
of reciprocity. To this the French re- 
plied that the Act of July 29, 1919, makes 
it impossible for the French Government 
to grant any nation complete most- 
favored-nation treatment. The act merely 
authorizes the government “to negotiate 
with foreign governments for a fixed period 
the concession of reduced duties under 
the general tariff, reckoned in percentages 
of the actual difference between this tariff 
of common duties and the minimum 
tariff.” 

The protocol signed on October 12 rep- 
resents an agreement, whereby Germany 
agrees to extend to France complete most- 
favored-nation treatment, while France 
undertakes to allow Germany reductions 
from the general tariff on certain articles 
of German export trade. 

The interval between the adjournment 
of the conference, on October 12, and its 
reconvening, on November 5, was devoted 
to the drawing up of schedules of reduc- 
tions in accordance with the protocol; but 
the conference also has to consider the 
question of the special status of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and that of the 26 per cent 
reparation tax recently imposed by 
France. 


French Insistence on Free German Market 


At the opening session of the confer- 
ence, M. Raynaldy, the French Minister of 
Commerce, delivered a very significant 
speech on the aims pursued by France in 
negotiating a commercial treaty with Ger- 
many. ‘The first part of M. Raynaldy’s 
speech was devoted to the difficulties ex- 
perienced by French exporters in dealing 
with Germany. He complained that Ger- 
many is putting obstacles in the way of 
trade by maintaining import restrictions, 
some of them introduced during the war. 

In the second part of his speech, M. 
Raynaldy had a great deal to say about 
the special problem presented by Alsace 
and Lorraine. He stated that the manu- 
facturers of these territories have never 
had a full benefit of the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles giving their products 
free entry into Germany. He complained 
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that German merchants, influenced by the 
German Government, have been boycot- 
ting the textile and machine products of 
Alsatian mills. He pleaded that in the 
future no barrier be placed between these 
industries and their old market in Ger- 
many. 

Thus the whole effort of France in con- 
ducting the present negotiations is di- 
rected toward securing the largest possible 
outlet for French products in Germany. 


Reparation Tax Controversy 


A complicating and irritating element 
in the negotiations is the question of the 
26 per cent reparation tax imposed by 
France shortly before the conference. 
The 26 per cent reparation tax grew out 
of the London Schedule of Payments of 
1921. Under that agreement a part of 
Germany’s annuity on account of repara- 
tion payments was to consist of a 26 per 
cent levy on the proceeds of German ex- 
ports. The British Government soon after 
that inaugurated a Reparation Recovery 
Act and began to impose the tax on the 
German exports into Great Britain. The 
French Government also placed a similar 
act on its statute books, but never applied 
it in practice. It was not until the end 
of September, 1924, that the French Gov- 
ernment announced the application of the 
French Reparation Recovery Act, opera- 
tive as of October 1, i. e., coincidently with 
the opening of the Franco-German con- 
ference. 

As applied by the British, the repara- 
tion tax means that the imposing govern- 
ment collects from the German exporters, 
for the benefit of its treasury, 26 per cent 
of their proceeds, they being in turn re- 
imbursed by the German treasury. When 
the French imposed the tax, however, the 
German Government protested against it 
on the ground that it was not consonant 
with the spirit of the London agreement 
of August, 1924, whereby the Dawes plan 
was put into operation. It therefore re- 
fused to reimburse the German exporters, 
unless, as it stated in its protest, it would 
receive assurances from the Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparation Payments that it 
would receive credit for these outlays out 
of the payments to be made to him under 
the Dawes Plan. In any event, it op- 
poses the 26 per cent levy on the ground 
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that it takes out of the hands of the 
Transfer Committee set up under the 
Dawes Plan the complete control of the 
German currency situation assigned to it 
by the plan. 


Agent General Gilbert’s Ruling 


The Agent General made his position 
clear in the following letter, addressed to 
the German Minister of Finance on 
November 14: 


In conformity with the provisions of the 
Bxperts’ Plan to the effect that the use and 
withdrawal of moneys to the credit of the 
annuity shall be controlled and regulated by 
the Agent General and the Transfer Com- 
mittee, I have the honor to inform you that 
the Agent General for Reparation Payments 
will not credit the German Government on 
account of the annuity with any sums it may 
pay to exporters in reimbursement of deduc- 
tions made from their invoices on and after 
December 1, 1924, because of any reparation 
recovery acts. Any sums that may be re- 
quired for the foregoing purpose will be paid 
only by the Agent General for Reparation 
Payments if and to the extent authorized by 
the Transfer Committee. The Transfer Com- 
mittee at its meeting on October 31, 1924, 
authorized the Agent General to make pay- 
ments under the reparation recovery acts un- 
til further action by the committee. 


This action of the Agent General for 
Reparation Payments has taken the whole 
question of the 26 per cent tax far be- 
yond the confines of the Franco-German 
treaty negotiations. It is to be followed 
by a discussion of the problem at the next 
meeting of the Transfer Committee, and, 
what is more important, at the confer- 
ence of the Allied Ministers of Finance, 
to be held in the first week in January, 
for the discussion of the question of the 
partitioning of the funds transferred by 
the committee as among the various 
claimants. 


In the meantime the German Govern- 
ment has made it known that it has very 
little hope of obtaining a ratification of 
whatever treaties may be agreed to by the 
German Reichstag unless that tax ques- 
tion be settled satisfactorily. 
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NEW GOVERNMENTS IN POLAND 
AND AUSTRIA 


URING the month of November im- 

portant changes of government took 

place in Poland and Austria. These 

changes had been expected for some time 

in both countries, as the governments that 

were holding office for some time prior to 
that were known to be in difficulties. 


Cabinet Reconstruction in Poland 


The long-anticipated reconstruction of 
the Polish Cabinet was finally carried out 
on November 17. The National Demo- 
crats had often expressed the fear that a 
reconstruction would mean a_ further 
move toward the Left, as all the previous 
changes which have taken place in the 
Grabski Cabinet since the end of last year 
may be said to have been more or less 
made under pressure from the parties of 
the Left. By the latest changes, however, 
the character of the cabinet, as a cabinet 
of officials and experts, has not been en- 
croached upon. 

The newly appointed Minister of the 
Interior, M. Cyril Ratajski, is not a mem- 
ber of any political party, and has gained 
a reputation as an administrative orga- 
nizer. The new Minister of Justice like- 
wise belongs to no political party, and is 
one of the leading jurists in Poland. The 
new Minister of Labor has the reputation 
of being the best authority on Polish so- 
cial legislation, and for a number of years 
has represented the Polish Government in 
the international Labor Bureau of the 
League of Nations. 

The only political appointment is that 
of the new deputy of the Prime Minister, 
M. Stanislav Thugutt, who was formerly 
the head of the Wyzwolenie radical party. 
M. Thugutt, however, will occupy himself 
exclusively with frontier and minority 
questions. In this capacity he should 
have entered the cabinet at an earlier 
date, and at that time the National Dem- 
ocrats raised no objection to the intended 
step. 


Program of the New Cabinet 


It is expected that the present recon- 
struction will have met the desires of the 
various parties and will definitely close 
the lengthy period of political negotiation 
and uncertainty just past. The recon- 
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structed government will be able to devote 
itself with all the more energy to its tasks, 
especially the completion of the finance 
reforms and the overcoming of the eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Speaking of his program, M. Grabski, 
the Premier, declares that he regards it as 
his first duty to protect the country’s cur- 
rency, to check the economic crisis, to 
pacify the population in the frontier re- 
gions, to draw them within the unity of 
the Republic, to carry out economies, and 
to improve the State administration. He 
will be grateful for any majority in Par- 
liament, but will not create one, so as to 
be able to use it against this or that party. 
Finally, he appealed for the co-operation 
of all parties, and his speech met with the 
approval of all the Left parties. The 
Right and the representatives of the racial 
minorities received the speech coldly. 


Closer Relations with Czechoslovakia 


One of the tasks confronting the new 
Polish Government is the establishment 
of closer relations with Czechoslovakia. 
Negotiations regarding this will soon be 
begun ard will be conducted partly at 
Prague and partly at Warsaw. Poland 
will be represented by Count Lasocki, who 
takes up his duties as Polish Minister at 
Prague on the 15th of next month. The 
Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
expressed the opinion that the negotia- 
tions will lead to success, and promises 
that the Polish Government will do all in 
their power to arrive at a reasonable com- 
promise. The Polish press has full appre- 
ciation for the efforts that are being made 
on both sides. 

The Kurjer Warszawski, for example, 
expresses its satisfaction that finally, after 
an interval of six years, the ice has been 
broken between two kindred nations, 
united, moreover, as they are, by many in- 
terests of a political nature. The Czecho- 
slovak press likewise welcomes the pros- 
pect of closer relations. 


New Austrian Government 


The resignation of Chancellor Seipel 
has been expected ever since the recent 
difficulties between the Austrian Govern- 
ment and the League of Nations over cer- 
tain features of the reconstruction pro- 
It came on November 18, when, 


gram. 
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previous to a meeting of the National 
Council, Herr Miklas, the chairman of 
the main committee, read a report that 
Dr. Seipel, the chancellor, had sent in his 


resignation. On the proposal of Deputy 
Finke a majority composed of Christian 
Socialists and German Nationalists elected 
as chancellor Dr. Rudolf Ramek and en- 
trusted him with the formation of the 
cabinet. Dr. Ramek declared that he ac- 
cepted the position, but for the time being 
could not make any detailed proposals re- 
lating to the formation of the cabinet. 

The new Austrian Cabinet is composed 
as follows: 

Chancellor: Dr. Ramek (Christian So- 
cialist). 

Vice-Chancellor and Minister of Jus- 
tice: Dr. Leopold Waber (Pan-German). 

Foreign Minister: Dr. Heinrich Mataja 
(Christian Socialist). 

Finance: Dr. Jacob Ahrer (Christian 
Socialist). 

Education: Dr. Emil Schneider (Chris- 
tian Socialist). 

Commerce and Communications: Dr. 
Hans Schiirff (Pan-German). 

Social Welfare: Dr. Joseph 
(Christian Socialist). 

Agriculture: Rudolf Buchinger (Chris- 
tian Socialist). 

War: Karl Vaugoin (Christian Social- 
ist). 

The motion in the National Council to 
adopt this cabinet was carried by 91 votes 
(Christian Socialists and Pan-Germans) 
to 60 (Social Democrats). The Ministers 
of Education, Commerce, Agriculture, 
and War held these same offices in the 
Seipel Cabinet. 


Resch 


New Government’s Program 


In a speech expounding his program, 
Dr. Ramek, the new chancellor, stated 
that the basis of the policy of the new 
government was the Geneva protocols of 
October 4, 1922, the Reconstruction Act, 
and the agreements arrived at with the 
League of Nations by the Seipel Govern- 
ment, in whose spirit the present cabinet 
would continue to act. Such a policy had 
saved Austria from a complete deprecia- 
tion of her currency and a destruction of 
her State economy. 

The currency must be kept at its pres- 
ent hard-won state of stabilization, and to 
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this end a balanced budget was essential. 
The new government would continue 
along the difficult path of reform so suc- 
cessfully trod by Dr. Seipel. The revenue 
must be increased. Trade, industry, and 
commerce would receive special attention. 
Relations with foreign countries were sat- 
isfactory and would be maintained. The 
new government would adopt the budget 
for 1925 introduced by its predecessors. 


New Tariff Treaty with Czechoslovakia 


The negotiations which have been pro- 
ceeding at the Austrian Foreign Office in 
Vienna for the conclusion of a new tariff 
treaty with Czechoslovakia ended on 
Tuesday last with the drafting of defini- 
tive terms, which will be signed next week. 

The conclusion of this treaty marks an 
important new era in the economic rela- 
tions between Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
The treaty is supplementary to the gen- 
eral Commercial Treaty concluded be- 
tween the two countries on the 4th of 
May, 1921, on the basis of most-favored- 
nation treatment. 

The present supplementary treaty fixes 
the customs tariffs for such merchandise 
as forms the bulk of the trade between the 
two States. Both parties reduce the gen- 
eral tariffs by about one-third, in the case 
of those items which are of outstanding 
importance in the mutual trade of the 
countries. 

At the same time, Article 9 of the com- 
mercial treaty of 1921, referring to im- 
port licenses, has been amended so as to 
do away with the difficulties that had 
arisen in this matter, and every facility is 
thus given for the undisturbed develop- 
ment of the mutual trade between the two 
countries. 

The agreement also provides numerous 
alleviations for the frontier population of 
the two States in their trade and relations 
one with the other. One or two naviga- 
tion questions have also been settled. 

The present supplementary treaty re- 
mains in force as long as the original 
treaty of 1921, and the terms of denuncia- 
tion are identical for the two. 
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INTERNATIONAL STEEL COM- 
BINES IN EUROPE 


HE heavy industry in the Ruhr is 
urging upon the steel producers in 
other countries an international steel con- 
sortium, which should not be a trust to 
fix selling prices and to divide profits, but 
a body which would first allot and then 
regulate, in accordance with demand, the 
quota of steel which each country should 
be permitted to produce, exactly as the re- 
cently formed “Rohstahlverband” is regu- 
lating the production of German firms. 
The tendency of the German steel in- 
dustry is rather towards international co- 
operation than a narrow combine between 
two or three countries. At present the 
steel industry is not making money, owing 
to cut-throat competition, excessive pro- 
duction, and violent fluctuation of price. 
Heavy industry in America, with an excel- 
lent home market, is in the happy position 
of being able to meet the costs of its steel 
production and to make a good profit on 
its home sales, and have a considerable ex- 
portable surplus, which can be sold abroad 
at prices which defy competition. Neither 
Germany, which has a safe home market, 
nor Great Britain, which has not, can 
make money on export trade. France and 
Belgium, though their foreign trade may 
show a profit, are making that profit on a 
depreciated currency at the expense of 
their national wealth. 


The Ruhr Proposal 


The Ruhr steel owners believe that only 
by reducing supply to something approach- 
ing the demand can a remedy for existing 
conditions be found. This is the meaning 
of the raw steel consortium recently 
formed in Diisseldorf. Members of the 
consortium will be allotted a definite quota, 
beyond which they must not manufacture; 
individual liberty as to selling prices and 
markets will not be interfered with. The 
German idea is that if this experiment is 
successful it might be applied in other 
countries. Finally, it is thought the steel 
industries of Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, and Germany, thus or- 
ganized, could unite in applying a system 
to international steel production in which 
each country’s production quota would be 
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fixed and stability thus restored to world 
steel prices. 

The British steel industry is fully aware 
of the attitude of French, Belgian, and 
German industrialists, and there have al- 
ready been informal interchanges of views. 
The German, French, and British steel 
manufacturers are agreed that if the 
“Rohstahlverband” is a failure it is little 
use to pursue the idea of international reg- 
ulation of production, but the first reports 
of the activities of this association indi- 
cate that it is likely to achieve its object. 
It may be said that, despite the difficulty 
of combating international jealousy, the 
atmosphere at least is favorable for a 
gradual approach to international co-oper- 
ation, in which Great Britain, France, and 
Germany have an equal interest. 

It is reported in the Ruhr today that in 
Paris the German and French industrial- 
ists who are discussing the future economic 
relations of the two countries have of- 
ficially exchanged views on the possibility 
of creating an international steel consor- 
tium to include France, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, and Germany. In 
any case, the question has been unoffi- 
cially discussed for some time. In a long 
speech to the Association of German 
Smelters at Diisseldorf, Herr Végler— 
probably the leading German industrialist 
since the death of Hugo Stinnes—has 
touched in general terms on the same idea 
and declared that “the German industrial- 
ists have no hesitation in speaking frankly 
on the subject of international arrange- 
ments for heavy industry, and that he 
believed that his speech had made it clear 
why the German heavy industry consid- 
ered such an arrangement desirable.” 


Lorraine Ores 


The German industrialists have agreed 
amongst themselves that there shall be 
no direct negotiation between individual 
French and German concerns. Suspicion 
has been revived in some quarters that 
such negotiations are taking place, owing 
to the frequent visits to Paris of leading 
German industrialists, but it is probable 
that these visits are connected with the 
project for the formation of a national 
steel consortium in each country as a pre- 
lude to international co-operation. The 





possibility that some concerns have broken 
the German “united front” and are nego- 
tiating separately has to be borne in 
mind, but it is unlikely. The Germans 
profess to have less interest in seeing an 
arrangement arrived at than the French, 
saying that Lorraine has no market but 
the Ruhr for her ores. It is true that the 
Ruhr has Swedish ore contracts for many 
years to come and has under discussion 
ore contracts with Canada. When Lor- 
raine formed part of Germany her ores 
were given a preferential tariff; if the 
German railways continue this, it will pay 
the Ruhr to take considerable quantities 
of ore from Lorraine as well as from Swe- 
den, Spain, and Canada. Lorraine com- 
plains that it is bad economics to refuse 
to lower rates at least to a point where 
it will pay to load reparation coal trucks— 
which must, in any case, go to France— 
with Lorraine ores as return freight. 

Consideration of the claims of Lorraine 
would form part of any international] steel 
arrangement. The problem of her steel 
production is even more difficult ; at a mo- 
ment when the Ruhr is restricting its own 
output of raw steel in consequence of 
overproduction, it is unlikely to want to 
admit much Lorraine steel. 


Idea Still in Infancy 


The whole idea of international co- 
operation is in its infancy and the future 
is certainly difficult. Should the steel in- 
dustry in each country be centralized, the 
great problem will be to get each national 
industry to agree to the limitations to be 
imposed on it. The Ruhr, for instance, 
having reconstructed in Germany some 
factories which France acquired with Al- 
sace-Lorraine, has urged that the Lorraine 
factories are largely surplus to world re- 
quirements. Lorraine naturally replies 
that the surplus factories are those which 
have been erected in the Ruhr to replace 
those acquired by France in Lorraine. 

The feeling that, despite international 
rivalries, some form of co-operation must 
be arrived at which is common to the 
heavy industry of most European steel- 
producing countries may succeed in over- 
coming the many difficulties in the way 
of its realization. 
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CONDITIONS IN PERSIA 


HE recent murder of Major Robert 

Imbrie, the American consul in Te- 
heran, and the prompt action of our De- 
partment of State in exacting adequate 
reparation for this outrage, have recently 
focused attention on conditions in Persia, 
of which little has been heard in the last 
few years. According to a bulletin re- 
cently issued by the Persia Society of New 
York, Major Imbrie’s murder was due to 
political intrigue rather than to religious 
fanaticism proper. The society’s corre- 
spondent in Persia considers that since 
Riza Khan has been virtually dictator of 
Persia and the Shah, to all intents and 
purposes, an exile in Europe, there has 
been much underground opposition to his 
administration, chiefly from the Mollahs, 
the Shia Mohammedan clergy, who lead 
the most conservative and the most cor- 
rupt elements in the country. Of late 
there is reason to believe that they have 
been encouraged by a foreign power, with 
vital commercial and economic interests 
in Persia, to agitate for the return of the 
Shah. They were largely responsible for 
the failure of Riza Khan to bring about 
the proclamation of a republic in Teheran 
last March, and since then they have been 
continually fomenting local disturbances 
in all the large cities. The same influ- 
ences are at work among the nomad and 
migratory tribes, who compose half the 
population of Persia. Religious fanati- 
cism was the apparent motive for the 
murder of Major Imbrie, but the underly- 
ing motive was the desire to discredit Riza 
Khan, who is doing everything possible to 
encourage American, French, and other 
foreign interests in Persia and to prevent 
a return to the old days, when Great Brit- 
ain and Russia were engaged in a per- 
petual duel for concessions and spheres of 
influence. 

It was with this end in view that Riza 
Khan appealed to Washington to furnish 
him with the American advisers to the 
Ministry of Finance, whose work has al- 
ready resulted in a businesslike budget 
and a substantial reduction in the annual 
deficit. As a result of more stable eco- 
nomic conditions, several American firms 
are negotiating for important concessions, 
and it is highly probable if Riza Khan re- 
mains in power, as seems likely, that the 
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first railroads in Persia will be built by 
American engineers. At present the 
quickest available route for export and 
import is via Enzeli and the Caspian—a 
route that could easily be closed at any 
time by Russia. High road toils, lack of 
motor trucks, and the difficulties of the 
road make transportation of freight in 
any considerable quantity impracticable 
by the motor roads to Mesopotamia and 
the Gulf. It is planned to shorten the 
distance to the Gulf by building a modern 
motor highway from Teheran to Moham- 
merah, later to be converted into a steam 
road, and to construct a railway from Te- 
heran which will connect with Erzeroum 
and Trebizond, on the Black Sea. 

At present the exports of Persia are not 
of much consequence; but, in addition to 
its vast undeveloped mineral wealth, Per- 
sia possesses other potential resources 
which may be developed in a short time 
with a relatively small amount of capital. 
Among the industries which immediately 
suggest themselves are the breeding of 
sheep for the production of Persian lamb, 
the supply of which has been tremen- 
dously reduced since a large part of Azer- 
badjian has come under Soviet rule; the 
raw-silk industry ; the tobacco industry in 
Resht and Shiraz; the production of wool, 
hides, dried fruits, walnuts, and almonds. 
It is true that there is a scarcity of man- 
ual labor in Turkey, and the Persian is 
naturally rather lazy and improvident, 
but there is a new spirit and a new energy 
noticeable among the younger generation, 
and the gradual extension of the school 
system will bear fruit within the next ten 
years. The external debts of Persia are 
relatively small, and if the internal budget 
is once balanced the country will have a 
sound basis for future economic develop- 
ment. 

One of the most vital problems of the 
administration at the present time is the 
question of the various tribes that sur- 
round the Persian plateau, who are vir- 
tually independent, though nominally 
under the control of the central govern- 
ment. For many years most of them have 
failed to pay their proportion of the taxes, 
which fact has been partly responsible for 
the impoverished state of the imperial ex- 
chequer. Government officials have been 
excluded from the tribal territories, and 
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as all the tribes people are armed, they 
have resisted, often by force, any attempt 
to disarm them or to collect back taxes. 

Last year the government troops put 
down a rising of the Kurdish tribes in 
northwestern Persia; this year they have 
been fighting the Lurs with varying suc- 
cess, and the Lurs were not by any means 
subdued at the end of June. There was 
treachery and bad faith on both sides and 
the morale of the government troops was 
not all that could be desired. 

Colonel MacCormack, one of the Amer- 
ican advisers, had just returned from a 
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visit to several of the tribes, and he had 
secured by peaceful means promises of a 
full settlement and initial payments of 
back taxes due the government from the 
Sheikh of Mohammerah, the Kashgai, 
and the Bakhtiari. The Persian army of 
about 40,000 is now better organized and 
equipped than it has been for many years, 
the soldiers are regularly paid, and it is 
intensely loyal to the Sardah Sepah. Con- 
sequently, unless unforeseen developments 
take place, the subjection of the tribes and 
the abolishment of their independent 
feudal systems is only a question of time. 





IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL DATES 


(November 16 - 


November 16—Saad Pasha Zaghlul, the 
Egyptian Prime Minister, with- 
draws the resignation of cabinet, 
after King Fuad had refused to 
accept it. 

November 17—Feng Yu-hsiang and 
Chang Tso-lin, victors in North- 
ern China, propose a program of 
reform involving an extensive 
revision of the Chinese Constitu- 
tion. 

The second international confer- 
ence on the opium traffic, con- 
vened by the League of Nations, 
opens in Geneva. 

Dr. Seipel, the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, resigns, recommending as 
his successor Dr. Ramek, a mem- 
ber of the Christian Socialist 


Party. 

November 18—The Polish Cabinet is re- 
constructed, M. Grabski_re- 
maining Prime Minister and 


Mr. Thugutt becoming Deputy 
Prime Minister without port- 
folio. 

November 19—Sir Lee Stack, commander- 
in-chief—in other words, Sir- 
dar—is shot and dangerously 
wounded as he drives through 
the streets of Cairo. 

November 20—Sir Lee Stack, the Sirdar, 
dies in Cairo of wounds received 
the day before. 


December 15) 


November 21—King Fuad sends a mes- 
sage to Lord Allenby expressing 
his grief at the death of Sir Lee 
Stack. Indignation at the crime 
is universal in the Sudan. 


Ismet Pasha, the Turkish Prime 
Minister, resigns and is suc- 
ceeded by Fethi Bey. 

Three letters are sent by Great 
Britain to Russia, announcing 
that the British Government 
would not recommend the Rus- 
sian treaties to Parliament, de- 
claring that it is the govern- 
ment’s conviction that the 
Zinovieff letter was genuine, and 
repeating Mr. MacDonald’s de- 
cision that the British Govern- 
ment could not consent to re- 
ceive the Soviet note demanding 
an apology. 

November 22—Lord Allenby presents to 
Zaghlul Pasha the British ulti- 
matum, demanding the immedi- 
ate withdrawal from the Sudan 
of all Egyptian officers and all 
units of the Egyptian army, an 
apology for the crime, and a pay- 
ment of a fine of £500,000. 

The Fascist Government obtains a 
vote of confidence in its domestic 
policy of 337 to 17. 

Feng Yu-hsiang announces his in- 
tention to retire from the com- 
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mand of his army, transferring 
the control of his forces to the 
Ministry of War, and that he 
will forthwith visit the United 
States and Great Britain. 


November 23—The Egyptian Government 
rejects the British demand for 
the withdrawal of the Egyptian 
units from the Sudan. Lord 
Allenby delivers a second note, 
declaring, in view of the Egyp- 
tian refusal, instructions have 
been sent to the Sudan to with- 
draw the Egyptian units. 


November 24—The Alexandria customs 
are seized by the British Gov- 
ernment. Zaghlul tenders his 
resignation to the King, and a 
new cabinet is formed by Ziwar 
Pasha. The fine of £500,000, 
imposed for the Sirdar crime, is 
paid by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. The Egyptian Parlia- 
ment draws up a protest against 
the British action and asks for 
the intervention of the League 
of Nations. 

Tuan Chi-jui, the Anfu leader, is 
installed as provisional “chief 
executive” of the Republic of 
China. 


November 25—The Egyptian Parliament 
is prorogued for a month. 


November 26—Lord Reading, the Viceroy 
of India, holds a durbar at Raj- 
kot, marking the formal transfer 
of the control of the native 
States of Kathiawar, Cutch, and 
Palanpur to the Government of 
India. 


November 27—Mahmud Effendi Nekkra- 
shi, late Under-Secretary of 
State for the Interior, and two 
other prominent members of 
Zaghlul Pasha’s party are ar- 
rested in Cairo on a charge of 
conspiring against high British 
officials. 

Two platoons of the 11th Su- 
danese run amuck at Khartum, 
shooting one British officer and 
two Syrian members of the hos- 
pital staff. 
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November 28—The Soviet Government re- 
plies to the British notes ad- 
dressed to Russia on November 
21. 

Sun Yat-sen, it is reported, is 
sounding public opinion in 
Japan in an effort to abolish ex- 
traterritoriality of foreigners in 
China. 


November 29—The Egyptian Government 
accepts the rest of the British 
conditions presented in the note 
of November 23. 


December 1—Mussolini addresses a cir- 
cular to all Fascist organizations 
urging them to purify the party 
from all elements tending to dis- 
credit Fascism. 


December 2—Chang Tso-lin flees sud- 
denly from Peking to Tientsin, 
followed by his troops, precipi- 
tating a new Chinese crisis. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Nav- 
igation between Great Britain 
and Germany is signed in Lon- 
don. 


December 3—Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
declares that the Egyptian ques- 
tion does not come within those 
provisions of the covenant which 
invite or suggest the interfer- 
ence of the League of Nations. 

President Coolidge’s message to 
Congress is read to a combined 
session of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 


December 4—Sir Geoffrey Archer, upon 
the recommendation of the Brit- 
ish Government to the King of 
Egypt, is appointed Governor 
General of the Sudan. 

Lord Cecil is given the first annual 
award of $25,000 by the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation, “for 
meritorious service of a public 
character tending to the estab- 
lishment of peace through jus- 
tice.” 


December 5—Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
and M. Herriot have a long in- 
terview in Paris, after which Mr. 
Chamberlain leaves for Rome. 
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December 6—The Zaghlulists present a 
petition to King Fuad attack- 
ing the cabinet for breach of 
constitutional practice in not 
asking for a vote of confidence 
on taking office. 

December 7—Polling takes place through- 
out Germany for the election of 
the Reichstag and in Prussia for 
the Prussian Diet. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, Chancel- 
lor Emeritus of Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, California, is 
announced the winner of the 
prize of $25,000, for the best 
educational plan for the promo- 
tion of world peace. 

December 8—A meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations opens 
in Rome. 

December 9—The American Government 
announces its acceptance of the 
invitation from the League of 
Nations to participate in the pro- 
posed international arms traffic 
conference to be held at Geneva 
in 1925. 
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December 10—Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Churchill declares in the 
House of Commons that “any 
payment made by our debtors in 
Europe to their creditors in the 
United States should be accom- 
panied pari passu by proportion- 
ate payment to Britain.” 

December 11-—-Chancellor Marx tells 
President Ebert of Germany 
that he and his cabinet have de- 
cided to resign. 

December 12—The Council of the League 
of Nations adopts a resolution 
regarding the formation of a 
committee to undertake the codi- 
fication of international law. 

December 13—The Council of the League 
of Nations, meeting in Rome, 
adjourns. 

December 15—Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
just returned from a visit to 
Paris and to Rome, declares be- 
fore the House of Commons that 
Great Britain “will regard as an 
unfriendly act any attempt at 
interference in the affairs of 
Egypt by another power.” 








SHOULD THERE BE A THIRD HAGUE PEACE 
CONFERENCE?* 


By Mr. JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


HE first Peace Conference of the na- 

tions was held in The Hague in 1899; 
the Second was held in the same city in 
1907. The advisability of a Third Con- 
ference, in succession to the first two of 
the series, depends upon the value of the 
international conference as tested by the 
fruits of the first and second. The feasi- 
bility of such a conference at the present 
time must depend upon a fair estimate of 
the services which a Third Conference, 
meeting at The Hague or elsewhere, may 
reasonably be expected to render to the 
world at large, for all nations, without 
reference to the events of the past, should 
be represented, if the conference is to be 
— in the catholic sense of the 
word. 





Aims and Purposes of The Hague Conference 
of 1899 

There have indeed been many peace 
conferences, but they have usually been at 
the end of wars; there had been none 
properly so called in Europe until that of 
1899, at The Hague. It was called in 
time of peace to keep the peace and with- 
out anticipation of any particular war. 
Its author was Nicholas II, then the Czar 
of all the Russias. 

Into the reasons of the peace confer- 
ences, personal or otherwise, we may not 
enter. For our purpose they are stated 





* Address delivered before the Annual Con- 
vocation of the University of the State of 
pnd York, at Albany, New York, October 16, 
1924. 
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clearly and in detail in the circular note 
of August 12, 1895, which Count Moura- 
vieff, then the Czar’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, handed to the representatives of 
the Powers accredited to Russia, at the 
weekly diplomatic reception in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs in St. Petersburg, 
then the capital of that mighty empire. 
The recipients of the note consulted their 
governments, which agreed to meet in 
conference. A second note, of December 
30, 1898, stated this agreement and out- 
lined the topics, which, from an exchange 
of views, might form the program of the 
impending conference. In all, twenty-six 
countries were represented. Brazil had a 
minister at the Russian capital. It was 
invited, but did not attend. Mexico and 
the United States were the only other 
American republics with ministers at St. 
Petersburg. They were invited and at- 
tended. Thus it happened that only these 
two American republics took part in the 
conference, although all the European 
countries and Persia, Siam, China, and 
Japan of Asia were invited and were 
present. 

The conference was an experiment, and 
its success or failure was to determine 
whether further and larger gatherings 
would be advisable and feasible. 

The general purpose was the mainte- 
nance of peace; the special purpose was 
“a possible reduction of the excessive 
armaments,” which then weighed heavily 
upon the world. It was the Czar’s hope 
that armaments, land and naval, might be 
reduced, and that “the progressive devel- 
opment of existing armaments” would be 
checked. The arguments for the proposed 
reduction and progressive limitation were 
fully stated and in classic terms, and the 
first circular note of Count Mouravieff 
ends in language which will not lose its 
point until force is replaced by justice, as 
it must some day be, if the ultimate fruits 
of our civilization are to be garnered and 
civilization itself be saved from the iron 
hand which crushes everything which it 
grasps, without distinction, without pity, 
and without compensating results: 

In checking these increasing armaments 
and in seeking the means of averting the 
calamities which threaten the entire world 
lies the supreme duty today resting upon all 
States. 
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Imbued with this idea, His Majesty has 
been pleased to command me to propose to 
all the governments which have accredited 
representatives at the imperial court the 
holding of a conference to consider this grave 
problem. 

This conference would be, by the help of 
God, a happy presage for the century about 
to open. It would converge into a single 
powerful force the efforts of all the States 
which sincerely wish the great conception of 
universal peace to triumph over the elements 
of disturbance and discord. It would at the 
same time cement their agreement by a 
solemn avowal of the principles of equity 
and law, upon which repose the security of 
States and the welfare of peoples. 


The second circular kept to the fore the 
reduction of armament and its limitation 
in the future. It broadened the scope of 
the conference, as some of the larger 
Powers, while willing to discuss, were as 
unwilling to reduce at the time as to hold 
out hope of limitation in the future, by 
including a specific article on peaceable 
settlement of disputes to lessen the resort 
to arms, which could neither be renounced 
nor limited. 

The final program consisted of eight 
articles, providing for: 

1. An understanding stipulating the non- 
augmentation, for a term to be agreed upon, 
of the present effective armed land and sea 
forces, as well as the war budgets pertaining 
to them; 

2. Interdiction of the employment in arm- 
ies and fleets of new firearms of every de- 
scription and of new explosives; ° 

3. Limitation of the use in field fighting of 
explosives of a formidable power, 
and prohibition of the discharge of any kind 
of projectile or explosive from balloons or 
by similar means. 

4. Prohibition of the use in naval battles 
of submarine or diving torpedo boats, or of 
other engines of destruction of the same na- 
ture; 


These first four items, it will be ob- 
served, contemplate a limitation of in- 
crease for a given time, a restriction of 
the present instruments of destruction, 
and a prohibition of certain future agen- 
cies. Hopes of a reduction had fallen by 
the wayside because of the opposition of 
the greatest of military nations, but if 
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only agreement had then been possible 
upon the restricted proposal, how different 
might have been the history of the world! 

5 and 6. Extension of the Red Cross Con- 
vention to naval warfare and the immunity 
of naval craft employed in saving the ship- 
wrecked during and after battle. 


These two items are of a humanitarian 
nature, mitigating the hardships of war, 
but not preventing it. Agreements to that 
effect were adopted. 

The 7th article dealt with the conduct 
of armies in the field, proposing that the 
Declaration of Brussels on the laws and 
customs of war be revised. This declara- 
tion, being the one of 1874, was based 
upon the Instructions for the Government 
of Armies of the United States in the 
Field, drafted by Francis Lieber, the dis- 
tinguished American publicist of German 
origin, and proclaimed by President Lin- 
coln in 1863. It was such a complete code 
that only one case is said to have arisen 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 
which was not foreseen and covered by its 
provisions. The Declaration of Brussels 
had not been ratified, but its provisions, 
enlarged by many others, were accepted 
by the First Conference and ratified by 
every one of the twenty-six nations taking 
part in its proceedings. 

As the Red Cross Convention of 1864, 
concerning land warfare, and the supple- 
mentary convention of 1868, extending its 
principles to naval warfare, and the Dec- 
laration of Brussels justified three sepa- 
rate conferences, it is evident that the 
Conference of 1899 would have justified 
itself had it only succeeded in agreeing to 
conventions covering articles 5, 6, and 7 
of the proposed program. It would not 
have been a peace conference; its labors 
would not have appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the world, and it would not have 
marked a turning point in profane his- 
tory. That it fully justified itself is due 
to its crowning and unexpected success in 
dealing with the matters contained in the 
eighth article, providing for “acceptance, 
in principle, of the use of good offices, 
mediation, and voluntary arbitration in 
cases where they are available, with the 
purpose of preventing armed conflicts be- 
tween nations; understanding in relation 





to their mode of application and establish- 
ment of a uniform practice in employing 
them.” 


The Greatest of International Treaties 


So much for the program of the First 
Conference. The fruits of its peaceful 
labors are garnered in the Convention for 
the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, which is, I do not hesitate to 
say, the greatest single treaty or conven- 
tion in the history of international rela- 
tions which the uninspired but effective 
good will of mankind had hitherto de- 
vised. In its preamble the conference 
recognized the civilized peoples as form- 
ing a society of nations; stated their de- 
sire of extending the empire of law and 
of strengthening the appreciation of in- 
ternational justice; commended a perma- 
nent court of arbitration “accessible to all, 
in the midst of independent Powers,” and 
solemnly confessed their faith in “the 
principles of equity and right, on which 
are based the security of States and the 
welfare of peoples.” In the convention 
itself good offices and mediation are rec- 
ommended as methods of peaceable settle- 
ment; resort to them advocated and 
agreed to, with the understanding that 
either before or during war the resort is 
to be regarded as a friendly act; provision 
is made for the creation of commissions 
of inquiry to find the facts in dispute and 
report the facts as found, leaving the 
Powers in dispute free in the use which 
they might care to make of the report. 
Arbitration is defined as the settlement of 
disputes which diplomacy has failed to 
adjust, by judges of the parties’ choice, 
upon the basis of respect of law; a method 
of creating a temporary tribunal was de- 
vised from a general panel of judges con- 
sisting of four appointed by each contract- 
ing Power, and provided both the tribunal, 
the parties in dispute, and the nations at 
large with a code of procedure to be used 
in the arbitration of their differences. 

Since the conference each of the meth- 
ods of peaceable settlement has been tried 
and all have been found to be successful. 
The will to peaceable settlement is the 
way to peaceful settlement; where the will 
is present the way is found; where the 
will is absent war presents itself. 
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The Hague Conference of 1907 


It is clear, it would seem, without argu- 
ment, that the First Peace Conference, 
meeting at The Hague in 1899, was a suc- 
cess; it deserved, and it had, a successor. 
The Second met in the summer of 1907, 
on June 15. It revised the three conven- 
tions of its predecessor in the light of ex- 
perience, and it adjourned on October 18 
of the same year with a series of conven- 
tions to its credit, dealing with the fol- 
lowing subjects: the limitation of the em- 
ployment of force for the recovery of con- 
tract debts; the necessity of a declaration 
of war on the opening of hostilities; the 
laws and customs of war on land; the 
rights and duties of neutral powers and 
persons in case of war on land; the status 
of enemy merchant ships at the outbreak 
of hostilities; the conversion of merchant 
ships into war ships; the laying of auto- 
matic submarine contact mines; the bom- 
bardment by naval forces in time of war; 
the adaptation to maritime warfare of the 
principles of the Geneva Convention; re- 
strictions with regard to the exercise of 
the right of capture in naval war; the 
creation of an international prize court; 
the rights and duties of neutral Powers in 
naval war. 

In addition to these formal agreements, 
there was an important draft convention 
for the creation of a Court of Arbitral 
Justice, which only lacked a method of 
appointing the judges to be a permanent 
court of international justice. By an 
agreement upon their appointment in 
1920, the draft convention became, with 
sundry changes and additions, the present 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
of The Hague. 

The codification of “the principles of 
equity and right, on which are based the 
security of States and the welfare of peo- 
ples,” had made great progress in the fifty 
years following the first conscious attempt 
in the Declaration of Paris of 1856, con- 
sisting of but four articles; the trail was 
blazed by the two peace conferences and 
the future was full of promise to those 
who believed that progress is a series of 
infinite steps forward to an ever-retreating 
horizon, and that only through the ac- 
ceptance of principles of justice expressed 
in rules of law peace between nations is 
possible and desirable. 
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The limitation of armament did not 
figure in the official program of the con- 
ference drawn up by Russia after advising 
with its great friends. The United States 
was not among those consulted. Germany 
was, and upon the refusal of that Power 
to attend the conference if the question 
of limitation were bruited or discussed, it 
was excluded. Great Britain, Italy, and 
the United States demurred, and Mr. 
Root, then Secretary of State, expressly 
reserved the right to bring up the subject. 
It was brought up by Great Britain at a 
plenary session, courteously but firmly 
supported by the United States and in a 
less degree by France. However, nothing 
further was done, as in those days the 
sword of the Hohenzollerns lay heavy 
athwart the scales of justice. 


The General Desire for a Third Hague 
Conference 


We do not need to speculate whether 
the success of the Second foreshadowed a 
further conference, as the forty-four na- 
tions present and signing the agreements 
of the Conference of 1907 provided in ex- 
press terms for a Third Conference. The 
proposal was that of the delegation of the 
United States, and the text agreed to by 
Russia was laid before the conference by 
its president and unanimously adopted. 
It is so short and to the point that a sum- 
mary could only blunt and mar it, and so 
material to the present purpose that it 
should in any event be quoted in its en- 
tirety : 

Finally, the conference recommends to the 
Powers the assembly of a Third Peace Con- 
ference, which might be held within a period 
corresponding to that which has elapsed since 
the preceding conference, at a date to be 
fixed by common agreement between the 
Powers, and it calls their attention to the 
necessity of preparing the program of this 
Third Conference a sufficient time in advance 
to ensure its deliberations being conducted 
with the necessary authority and expedition. 

In order to attain this object, the confer- 
ence considers that it would be very desir- 
able that, some two years before the probable 
date of the meeting, a preparatory committee 
should be charged by the governments with 
the task of collecting the various proposals 
to be submitted to the conference, of ascer- 
taining what subjects are ripe for embodi- 
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ment in an international regulation, and of 
preparing a program which the governments 
should decide upon in sufficient time to en- 
able it to be carefully examined by the coun- 
tries interested. This committee should fur- 
ther be intrusted with the task of proposing 
a system of organization and procedure for 
the conference itself. 


The meaning of this document is not 
open to doubt—a Third Conference was to 
meet in or about 1914; the governments 
were to take charge of the conference and 
its preparation, instead of Russia, in the 
future; a form of organization and pro- 
cedure for the conference was to be de- 
vised as for a permanent institution, and 
a committee of the Powers, meeting some 
two years in advance of the conference, 
was to determine its program. 

As the expiration of the interval of 
seven years approached, nation after na- 
tion appointed its national committee to 
draft its program and to prepare instruc- 
tions to its delegates. A Third Confer- 
ence was to be held and preparations were 
in an advanced stage when the war came 
in 1914 and with it the end of the con- 
ference. 

From this rapid summary of the origin, 
the aims, and the achievements of the two 
conferences, it is evident that a third 
would have been called, and that the sys- 
tem of conferences would have become an 
international institution, freed from the 
domination of any one Power, with an or- 
ganization and procedure of its own, with 
individual conferences meeting at regular 
intervals, with programs prepared in ad- 
vance by an international body appointed 
by and having the confidence of the na- 
tions and communicated in ample time for 
them to prepare the various projects which 
they might care to lay before the confer- 
ence on any or all of the items included 
in its official program. 


The War 


The war came. After it the nations 
were organized into a league, with its seat 
at Geneva. The Council of this body met 
for the first time at Paris, January 16, 
1920 ; the Assembly in Geneva, on Novem- 
ber 15 of that year. The Government of 
the United States is not a party to the 
League. 
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Advisory Committee of Jurists Recommends 
Calling a Third Conference 


Article 14 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations directed the Council to 
prepare and submit to the League a plan 
for a Permanent Court of International 
Justice. It decided not to undertake the 
task itself, but to invite a number of rep- 
resentative jurists to devise the plan, and 
eventually one distinguished jurist was 
chosen from each of the five “big” and 
from five of the “little” Powers. Mr. 
Elihu Root was selected from the United 
States. The jurists met at the Peace Pal- 
ace of The Hague on June 16, 1920, and 
adjourned on July 24. The plan of the 
court which they drafted was, with some 
omissions, some additions, and some modi- 
fications, adopted by the Council and the 
League in December of that year, and the 
protocol establishing the court has been 
signed and ratified by some thirty-six 
members of the League. The method of 
selecting the judges by the separate and 
concurrent vote of the Council and As- 
sembly was proposed by Mr. Root to the 
Advisory Committee of Jurists of The 
Hague, as that body was called, and ap- 
proved without modification by the Coun- 
cil, the Assembly, and the members of the 
League. 

Mr. Root had always been, and still is, 
an ardent advocate of the peace confer- 
ences of The Hague, and he took advan- 
tage of the meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to suggest the successive meeting 
of a conference and a succession of con- 
ferences in continuation of those at The 
Hague, in order that the nations in con- 
ference should agree upon the law to be 
interpreted and applied by the Permanent 
Court, to the disputes between and among 
the nations which should come before it 
by general agreement of the nations, or by 
special agreement of the parties in con- 
flict. Mr. Root thought that the confer- 
ences, meeting at regular periods, would 
put into the form of treaties and conven- 
tions, which by ratification of the nations 
would become international as well as na- 
tional statutes, the new rules of law, based 
upon the old and universally recognized 
principle of justice, for the decision of 
disputes hitherto lying beyond the domain 
of law. The conferences were to be for 
the advancement of international law, and 
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they were to be so called. Mr. Root’s 
resolution was adopted without a dissent- 
ing voice, and as adopted read: 

The Advisory Committee of Jurists, assem- 
bled at The Hague to draft a plan for a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, con- 
vinced that the security of States and the 
well-being of peoples urgently require the 
extension of the empire of law and the de- 
velopment of all international agencies for 
the administration of justice, recommends: 

I. That a new conference of the nations, 
in continuation of the first two conferences 
at The Hague, be held as soon as practicable 
for the following purposes: 

1. To restate the established rules of inter- 
national law, especially, and, in the first in- 
stance, in the fields affected by the events of 
the recent war. 

2. To formulate and agree upon the amend- 
ments and additions, if any, to the rules of 
international law shown to be necessary or 
useful by the events of the war and the 
changes in the conditions of international 
life and intercourse which have followed the 
war. 

3. To endeavor to reconcile divergent views 
and secure general agreement upon the rules 
which have been in dispute heretofore. 

4. To consider the subjects not now ade- 
quately regulated by international law, but 
as to which the interests of international 
justice require that rules of law shall be de- 
clared and accepted. 

II. That the Institute of International 
Law, the American Institute of International 
Law, the Union Juridique Internationale, the 
International Law Association, and the Ibe- 
rian Institute of Comparative Law be invited 
to prepare, with such conference or collabo- 
ration inter esse as they may deem useful, 
projects for the work of the conference, to 
be submitted beforehand to the several gov- 
ernments and laid before the conference for 
its consideration and such action as it may 
find suitable. 

III. That the conference be named Confer- 
ence for the Advancement of International 
Law. 

IV. That this conference be followed by 
further successive conferences at stated in- 
tervals to continue the work left unfinished. 


Upon the text of the resolution certain 
observations are apposite. The first is 
that this representative body of jurists, 
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drawn from, if not representing, ten dif- 
ferent countries, declared itself unani- 
mously in favor of periodic conferences in 
succession to those of The Hague, eight 
years after the outbreak of the World War 
and after the creation of the League of 
Nations; and that all of the ten jurists 
were in favor of the League, although Mr. 
Root believed that his country should not 
enter it without certain reservations. The 
proposal of the conferences was, therefore, 
made by friends, not opponents of the 
League, and in behalf of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, then and 
now its agent. Mr. Root’s resolution was 
therefore laid before the Council, which 
adopted it in part. It was thereafter laid 
before the Assembly, which rejected it 
in toto, substituting for it, on December 
18, 1920, the following recommendation : 


The Assembly of the League of Nations 
invites the Council to address to the most 
authoritative of the institutions which are 
devoted to the study of international law a 
request to consider what would be the best 
methods of co-operative work to adopt for a 
more definite and more complete definition of 
the rules of international law which are to 
be applied to the mutual relations between 
States. 


Upon that recommendation the follow- 
ing colloquy took place: 

Lord Robert Cecil (South Africa) said he 
hoped that the resolution would not be 
adopted. He did not think that a stage had 
yet been reached in international relations 
at which it was desirable to attempt the 
codification of international law. 

The President said that it was not proposed 
to codify international law under this recom- 
mendation, but only to discover the best 
means of doing so. 

Lord Robert Cecil said that either the rec- 
ommendation was submitted with serious in- 
tention of proceeding to the codification of 
international law or it was a pious hope of 
no real value or importance. He was op- 
posed to the recommendation because if it 
meant something it was bad and if it meant 
nothing it was worse. 


Here the matter rests, and the Third 
Conference is the child of any country 
which may wish to claim it. 
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The Plan to Enlist Expert Aid for Codification 


It is to be further observed that certain 
learned societies mentioned in the text of 
Mr. Root’s resolution were to be asked to 
submit their suggestions and, indeed, 
drafts of projects and conventions. Mr. 
Root’s view was that a conference should 
not meet without concrete projects before 
it and ready for consideration; that drafts 
of projects could best be prepared by sci- 
entific bodies; that commissions of the 
Powers are political bodies, acting under 
instructions; that their projects are there- 
fore political and represent the views of 
their members, and that the projects are, 
therefore, political and, in addition, reflect 
the views of the nations appointing the 
members. Mr. idea was to have 
drafts of a non-political and scientific na- 
ture, such as the resolutions of the Insti- 
tute of International Law, without whose 
labors, extending over some thirty years, 
the achievements of the peace conferences 
would have been impossible. The advan- 
tage of scientific preparation seems also to 
be the view of the present enlightened Sec- 
retary of State, the Honorable Charles 
Evans Hughes, whose illuminating ad- 
dress we await with an equal degree of 
pride and pleasure.* 


Root’s 


Codification of International Law for the 
Western Hemisphere 


The Fifth Pan American Conference, 
in its session at Santiago, the capital of 
Chile, adopted a resolution on April 26, 
1923, proposing the codification of inter- 
national law for the twenty-one American 
republics by a commission of two jurists 
from each of them, to meet in 1925, at 
Rio de Janeiro. Upon the motion of Sec- 
retary Hughes, as chairman of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union, 
adopted January 2, 1924, the American 
Institute of International Law was re- 
quested to meet during the course of the 
present year to consider the question of 
codification, and the results of its labors 
on that question are to be submitted to the 
Commission of Jurists for the consider- 
ation of its members. The American In- 
stitute accepted the invitation, as honor- 
able as it is onerous, and it is to meet in 





* Secretary Hughes addressed the univer- 
sity the next day. 
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special session on the 20th day of Decem- 
ber of the present year, at Lima, in con- 
nection with and under the auspices of 
the Third Scientific Congress of the Amer- 
ican Republics, to be held at the same time 
in the capital of Peru. 


The Hague and Geneva 


It is finally to be observed that in the 
text of Mr. Root’s resolution the city is 
not named in which the conference is to 
be held. This was purposely omitted by 
Mr. Root, presumably because he did not 
wish to make the conference depend on 
what, after all, is an incident, for the dele- 
gates can assemble in any city which the 
nations may care to choose. Sufficient in 
itself, there is, however, a better reason 
for the omission. There is a persistent 
feeling in many quarters that the agencies 
of the nations should not be concentrated 
in any one country, and that, indeed, care 
should be taken to separate them. There 
is a homely adage against trusting all your 
eggs to one basket, and although Andrew 
Carnegie advocated Mark Twain’s advice 
to put your eggs in a basket and then to 
watch it, the old adage holds its own 
against its would-be supplanter. 

The Hague has become and is likely to 
remain the judicial center of the nations, 
and there is apparently a disposition 
against having political bodies meet in 
that city, as they were accustomed to do 
before the establishment of the Perma- 


nent Court of International Justice. This 
would seem to exclude The Hague. There 


is also a feeling that Geneva, with its in- 
ternational unions, has become an admin- 
istrative center of the nations, and that 
bodies of an exclusively political nature, 
such as international conferences, acting 
without the restrictions of a constitution, 
covenant, or other written charter, should 
meet elsewhere. But the matter is more 
than one of mere feeling or of local pref- 
erence. The judicial, executive, and leg- 
islative branches of every modern nation 
are separate and distinct. If the principle 
of separation appeals to the community of 
nations as it does to each of its members, 
the judiciary of the nations would be lo- 
cated in The Hague; the administrative 
bodies of the nations—there is no execu- 
tive branch of the nations as yet—brought 
or kept together at Geneva, and the legis- 
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lative branch, highly political in origin 
and nature, would meet elsewhere. 

The international conference is a legis- 
lature ad referendum. It does not enact 
statutes; it adopts recommendations, 
which become national laws for the na- 
tions ratifying them, and international 
statutes between and among the ratifying 
Powers. 


Desirability of Brussels as a Meeting Place for 
Such a Conference 


Where should the conference meet? If 
not at The Hague or at Geneva, why not 
at Brussels, between the two? Belgium 
has titles which cannot be gainsaid or 
overlooked. For many years past it has 
been a center, if not sole center, of the 
development of international law. It 
staked its existence as an independent na- 
tion on the fatal third day of August, 
1914, when it refused, as contrary to neu- 
trality, the demand of the most powerful 
nation of our day—perhaps of all time— 
to rush its troops across Belgian territory 
in order to strike at the heart of France 
and crush that devoted country before it 
could concentrate its widely separated 
armies and repel the blow. This magnifi- 
cent refusal, followed by armed resistance 
on its part, is unique in the annals of his- 
tory. It entailed a war of more than four 
years, an occupation by an arrogant and 
brutal enemy of all but a strip of Bel- 
gium’s territory ; the transfer of its capital 
to a foreign country, and justifies the con- 
fidence of the nations that an interna- 
tional conference in Brussels would in 
very truth be held on neutral soil. 

There are, however, other reasons which 
suggest the choice of Brussels. The draw- 
ing apart of Great Britain and France, 
which I regard as the greatest calamity in 
these post-bellum days, makes it reason- 
ably safe to predict that Great Britain 
would not care to meet in Paris or in any 
country supposed to be subject to French 
influence ; and by the same token it cannot 
be supposed that France would be willing 
to meet in London or in territory thought 
to be subject to British influence. Belgium 
defied the might of Imperial Germany in 
1914; it would resist France, it would re- 
sist Great Britain, if its independence 
were threatened by either or both. For 
the sacred cause of western liberty and of 
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western civilization, hundreds and thou- 
sands of their sons fell upon the plains of 
Belgium, fit resting place for freemen, and 
there is every reason to believe that France 
and Great Britain, therefore, would meet 
and confer in that consecrated country. 
Is it too much to hope, in the presence of 
such a great and overpowering sorrow, 
that both France and Great Britain would 
forget the petty differences of the day, 
which divide them, and think rather of 
the things which they have in common; 
of the duty which great nations have to 
live greatly and to sacrifice themselves in 
peace as well as in war for that justice 
which, we are assured, “exalteth a nation.” 


A Precedent for the President of the United 
States 


Who should call the conference? Per- 
haps it would be better to divide the ques- 
tion and ask who should suggest the con- 
ference and who should issue the invita- 
tions. There is such a thing as interna- 
tional etiquette and good form. There 
are also precedents in point. When the 
Czar Nicholas proposed the First Peace 
Conference, he did not indicate the city in 
which it should hold its sessions; that was 
determined later; and when The Hague 
was suggested by Russia, Her Majesty the 
Queen of the Netherlands promptly of- 
fered the hospitality of The Hague and 
invited the governments to send their 
delegates to that historic city. ‘The process 
is stated in the opening lines of the final 
act of the conference itself: 

The International Peace Conference, con- 
voked in the best interests of humanity by 
His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, 
assembled, on the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of Her Majesty the Queen of the Neth- 
erlands, in the Royal House in the Wood, at 
The Hague, on the 18th May, 1899. 


The Second Conference met urder cir- 
cumstances not unlike those of the pres- 
ent. Five years had passed without steps 
toward the convocation of a new confer- 
ence, although it was understood that the 
first would be followed by a second in 
rapid succession. The century opened 
with nothing done; year followed year 
with nothing done. Owing to its concern 
in the Far East and the impending con- 
flict with Japan, Russia seemed to be in- 
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different to the conference and to the vic- 
tories of peace. The Interparliamentary 
Union, meeting at the World Fair in St. 
Louis to celebrate the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the peaceful acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, resolved to ask President Roosevelt 
to take the initiative. No sooner said 
than done. Within the course of the year 
the Powers were sounded by that advocate 
of the strenuous life, and before the end 
of the year they agreed to meet a second 
time in conference at The Hague, with its 
“undying memories” as the “cradle of the 
beneficent work which had its beginning 
in 1899.” 

Through President Roosevelt’s good 
offices, the war in the East was brought 
to an end; peace between the belligerents 
was signed at Portsmouth in 1905. In 
the spring of the following year Baron 
Rosen, then the Russian Ambassador, 
called upon the President to inform him 
that Russia was desirous of calling a sec- 
ond conference, and expressed the hope 
that the United States would be repre- 
sented in that assembly. The President 
renounced the initiative as cheerfully as he 
had taken it, and the conference met at 
The Hague in 1907. The Queen of the 
Netherlands offered again the hospitality 
of the Royal City, with its “undying mem- 
ories,” and invitations went out to the 
nations. Again the opening lines of the 
final act of the conference state the process 
in a single sentence: 

The Second International Peace Confer- 
ence, proposed in the first instance by the 
President of the United States of America, 
having been convoked, on the invitation of 
His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, 
by Her Majesty the Queen of the Nether- 
lands, assembled on the 15th June, 1907, at 
The Hague, in the Hall of the Knights, for 
the purpose of giving a fresh development to 
the humanitarian principles which served as 
a basis for the work of the First Conference 
of 1899. 


What one President of the United States 
has done, another may do, and it may be 
said that the mention of President Roose- 
velt’s invitation was for the express pur- 
pose of enabling a future President to 
take the initiative whenever it should 


seem appropriate and advisable that he 
should do so. 
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The Drafting Committee of the Confer- 
ence, in which I had the honor to repre- 
sent the United States, had taken up the 
final act and it was proposed to adopt the 
language of the preamble of 1899. I ob- 
jected to this on the ground that the Sec- 
ond Conference was due to the American 
President and not to the Czar of the Rus- 
sias. The guardians of the old order of 
things resented the image-breaking of the 
New World. But the name of President 
Roosevelt had been pronounced, and it was 
he, as the members of the committee knew, 
who had suggested the conference. The 
motion was therefore made that the open- 
ing lines should either state the facts as 
they were, or that all reference to the Czar 
of Russia and the Queen of the Nether- 
lands should be omitted. The old hands 
were unwilling, without further ado, to 
have the final act begin with the bald 
statement that the conference opened on 
the 15th of June. They insisted on the 
time-honored phrases of diplomacy, with 
the result that historical accuracy and dip- 
lomatic courtesy were happily wedded. 
The Russians were especially “put out” at 
this turn of affairs, and the president of 
the conference, M. de Nelidow, Ambassa- 
dor of Russia to Paris, meeting me at a 
reception, after the day’s work, proposed 
by way of a compromise that a telegram 
of appreciation and congratulation be sent 
to President Roosevelt for his services in 
bringing about the conference. I replied 
that this would indeed be a very gracious 
act on the part of the conference, and that 
such action would admirably supplement 
the suggestion which I had already made 
in the Drafting Committee. Therefore it 
happened that the final act stated in its 
opening lines the initiative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and that in its 
closing session the conference voiced its 
appreciation of his initiative in the fol- 
lowing telegram : 

Having completed their labors, the dele- 
gates of the Second Peace Conference grate- 
fully remember the initial proposal for its 
call, which was made by the President of the 
United States, and present to him their re- 
spectful compliments. 


The present President of the United 
States or his successor has thus the claim 
that comes from precedent to propose the 
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Third International Peace Conference. 
Should he avail himself of the privilege, 
he could not, in my opinion, do better 
than to suggest to the King of the Bel- 
gians, who appeals as no other living man 
or sovereign to the imagination of the 
world, to call the nations in conference at 
Brussels, the capital of that country which 
only a decade ago offered up its young life 
that international law should not perish 
and that faith between nations should not 
be absent, though the heavens fall. 


Availability of Existing Machinery 


Here I might stop, but I would like to 
make a further observation which is, I am 
sure, not wholly irrelevant to the present 
occasion. We know that everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s concern, to use a phrase 
which I have ventured to apply more than 
once to international conferences and their 
labors. If the Second Peace Conference 
had fixed a date—the proposal of the 
American delegation was to that effect— 
and requested Russia to take the initiative 
two years before its meeting, the Second 
Conference would not have had to wait so 
long for a successor. When an interna- 
tional conference of this kind adjourns, 
there is, apparently, no power or com- 
mittee of powers charged with the definite 
duty of urging the ratification of its agree- 
ments and of looking after the interests 
of the conference and its treaties and con- 
ventions during the interval between the 
adjournment of the old and the meeting 
of the new assembly. I ventured to pro- 
pose, some years ago, 

The appointment of a committee, to meet 
at regular intervals between the conferences, 
charged with the duty of procuring the rati- 
fication of the conventions and declarations 
and of calling attention to the conventions 
and declarations in order to insure their 
observance. 


It is difficult to select a committee from 
the Powers; the big ones must be on and 
the little ones should not be left off. I 
thought in 1917, and I still think in 1924, 
that the committee should be the diplo- 
matic corps of the city in which the con- 
ference meets. I have often wondered 
how it is that we apparently prefer to 
create new machinery instead of using ex- 
isting agencies. If all the nations parties 


to the Pacific Settlement Convention of 
the First Conference of 1899, as revised at 
the second, and the new States born of the 
war, would accredit diplomatic agents to 
Brussels, or, when they are not so repre- 
sented, would direct their ministers at 
Paris or London to spend a few days— 
perhaps the last week of the month—at 
Brussels, the world would, almost without 
knowing it, find itself in conference. 

If, in addition, the diplomatic corps of 
Brussels should choose ten or eleven of its 
members as a standing committee, this 
body could meet every week to consider 
informally all questions of a general inter- 
national interest which might arise, or 
formally any question or difference which 
a government might wish to have dis- 
cussed, and the nations would thus, 
through the committee, be in conference 
every week or every day of the week if it 
seemed desirable. In the standing com- 
mittee the big Powers could be repre- 
sented, and doubtless they would be per- 
manently represented, if, in the first place, 
the committee were only authorized to 
make recommendations to the members of 
the diplomatic corps, either at regular or 
special sessions; if, in the second place, 
these recommendations were thereupon 
transmitted by the members of the corps 
to their respective governments, in orig- 
inal or amended form, with such com- 
ments as they cared to make, and if, in 
the third place, further action by the 
corps or committee should depend solely 
thereafter upon instructions from their 
various governments. In this simple way 
the nations would or could be in contin- 
uous conference without the creation of 
new machinery and without the expendi- 
ture of a pound, a shilling or a penny, to 
use the language of our industrial and 
utilitarian civilization. 

It will not escape notice that the judges 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice could be elected by the concurrent 
and separate action of this diplomatic 
corps and standing committee, and that 
the two bodies could perform any and 
every service demanded of them which 
diplomacy may perform; that our country 
could co-operate (I say it with diffidence 
and subject to correction) without the 
formal advice and consent of the Senate, 
to the extent to which the present diplo- 
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matic officers of the United States should 
be instructed to do so by the Secretary of 
State. 

I wonder what would happen if Secre- 
tary Hughes should instruct the American 
Ambassador to wait upon the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Brussels and request 
him to invite the members of the diplo- 
matic corps to meet in the Foreign Office 
on such and such a date, in order that the 
American Ambassador might make some 
such suggestions or series of suggestions 
to the diplomatic corps assembled under 
the presidency of the Belgian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

A Precedent 

For this way of doing things I invoke 
the authority of George Bancroft, his- 
torian and man of affairs. As Secretary 
of the Navy in President Polk’s adminis- 
tration, he was urged by his advisers in 
the Department to ask Congress for an 
appropriation to establish an academy for 
the navy, as West Point had been estab- 
lished for the army. Congress had per- 
sistently refused the recommendations of 
his predecessors to this effect, and he hesi- 
tated to pursue a course marked with fail- 
ure. He thought it over and rejected the 
proposal of his professional advisers. In- 
stead, he asked his friend, the Secretary 
of War, then William L. Marcy, of New 
York, to let him have a fort and army 
post on the Atlantic seaboard. Fort Sev- 
ern, at Annapolis, was suggested, and by 
executive order it was turned over to the 
navy. Secretary Bancroft then directed 
the midshipmen and their instructors 
aboard American frigates to repair on a 
certain day to Fort Severn, in Annapolis, 
on the Chesapeake Bay, and the Naval 
Academy was founded. It is still in ex- 
istence, and existing machinery was found 
to be sufficient. Intelligence had taken 
the helm. 

The Proposal 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, for the 

reasons which I have laid before you this 
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evening, at perhaps too great a length, I 
propose the use of tried agencies and of 
existing institutions, in order to advance 
the cause of international law and to make 
its rules meet the world’s needs when and 
as they arise. I advocate the proposal of 
a Third Peace Conference by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to meet in 
Brussels, in which all nations, including, 


of course, Germany and ultimately Russia, 


shall participate, upon the invitation of 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians, in 
the hope that its labors will extend the 
domain of law and its application to na- 
tions, the peace of the world depending, 
as I veritably believe, upon the substitu- 
tion of a fixed rule of law for the uncer- 
tain makeshifts of political expediency. 

I foresee in the meeting of such a con- 
ference incidental and unsuspected ben- 
efits which would of themselves justify 


the call. But these are not things of a 
day. “We must wait,” as the Czar said 


of his conference, and the remark is true 
of all permanent progress, “longer when 
planting an oak than when planting a 
flower.” 

In the sixteenth century little Holland 
challenged the well-nigh irresistible power 
of Philip II, King of Spain, for its right 
to think as its conscience dictated, and its 
victory gave to the world its freedom of 
thought. 

Some three centuries earlier a few bold 
men of Switzerland challenged the Holy 
Roman Empire for their right to govern 
themselves as they thought fit, and their 
victory gave to the world democracy. 

In our own day and under our very 
eyes, little Belgium challenged the great- 
est military power of the ages, and its vic- 
tory preserved to the world international 
law and a faith in the given word. 

The world will be safe with its judicial 
institutions in The Hague, its adminis- 
trative agencies in Geneva, and its polit- 
ical conferences in Brussels. 








OUTLAWRY OF WAR* 


By SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 


HAVE been asked to discuss before 

you this evening the “Outlawry of 
War.” If instead of using the term “Out- 
lawry of War,” I should say “The substi- 
tution of law and judicial tribunals for 
politics and force in international affairs,” 
it would mean the same thing and perhaps 
appeal to you as more practical and less 
ideal. 

The scheme to outlaw war involves three 
leading propositions: First, the creation 
of a body of international law—the am- 
plification and codification of international 
law. It involves the going as far as it is 
humanly possible at this time in reducing 
international relations to established rules 
of conduct—to bring international af- 
fairs under the reign of law. Secondly, 
the establishment of an independent ju- 
dicial tribunal, with jurisdiction and 
power to decide and determine all contro- 
versies involving a construction of inter- 
national law or treaties. The advocates 
of the plan do not insist upon the rejection 
of the present tribunal ; they do urge, how- 
ever, that it be divorced from all connec- 
tion with international political institu- 
tions; that it shall function under a body 
of laws and be governed in its power and 
jurisdiction by law; that its jurisdiction 
shall attach by reason of the nature of the 
controversy and by authority of law and 
not by reason of the consent of the foreign 
offices of the different governments. 
Thirdly, the said body of international 
law shall declare war a crime and no 
longer recognize, in any way or at any 
time, war as a legitimate institution for 
the settlement of international disputes. 
In other words, if war comes, it must be 
without the shield or sanction of law, but 
in violation of it, as piracy, or slavery, or 
}eonage, or murder. These are the gen- 
eral principles, the details and the feasibil- 
ity of which I shall discuss in a few mo- 
ments. 

Lord Cecil, lately honored for his serv- 
ices in the cause of peace, has been quoted 
as saying: “We have not reached the 
state in international relations at which it 


is desirable to attempt the codification of 
international law,” which is in effect to 
say we cannot now consent to be governed 
by international law. Why it is not de- 
sirable we are not informed. Not desir- 
able to be governed by law and the courts 
rather than secret diplomacy, intrigue, 
overreaching, imperialism, politics, and 
force? It would seem at least to be de- 
sirable. We have waited three thousand 
years. If the time has not come for Eu- 
rope to acknowledge the reign of law and 
to be governed by it in international af- 
fairs, then it is positively certain that the 
time has not come for the people of this 
country to be governed by European pol- 
itics. 

We will hesitate to enter a game the 
rules of which are not known, but exist, 
if they exist at all, in the caprice and the 
ambitions of a few men. Americans be- 
lieve in a government of law and not of 
men, and that is infinitely more impor- 
tant in international affairs, where peace 
and war are involved, than in domestic af- 
fairs. We believe that in international 
affairs, as in domestic affairs, order and 
peace can exist only and alone under law, 
construed and applied through an inde- 
pendent and impartial judicial tribunal. 
It may be that political bodies, responsi- 
ble in no sense to and uncontrolled by the 
people, with jurisdiction as broad as hu- 
man discretion and as irresponsible as 
human intrigue, may be safe for other 
people, but not for those who have built 
their institutions and founded their civi- 
lization upon a government of law. 

This does not mean that we are not 
deeply interested in Europe, both from a 
humanitarian and material standpoint. 
It does not mean we shall not co-operate 
when co-operation is possible. But many 
of us believe that co-operation in the 
cause of peace and the coming together be- 
tween Europe and the Western Continent 
in their respective efforts to work out 
plans of peace must be through a body of 


*An address delivered in Philadelphia 
December 17, 1924. 
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international law construed by an uncon- 
trolled judicial body—a judicial body free 
alike from American and European poli- 
tics. 

It does not seem possible to me to con- 
form the politics of these different conti- 
nents to a common political scheme for 
peace; but it would seem that there are 
certain fundamental principles of right 
and justice and peace which could be em- 
bodied in international law supported by 
the public opinion of the world, and this 
body of international law would gather up 
and avail itself of the respective efforts for 
peace. There is only one possible connec- 
tion which can be established, and that 
connection is law. I venture to believe that 
the American people will never consent to 
become a part of any scheme or plan for 
peace which, at any time or under any 
circumstances, recognizes war as a legiti- 
mate and rightful method of settling dis- 
putes or which plan or scheme is controlled 
through or by international politics. If 
war is ever to be resorted to, the American 
people will reserve the absolute freedom, 
unhampered and uncontracted, to deter- 
mine when and where and under what cir- 
cumstances such action shall be taken. 

In discussing peace plans, I do not wish 
to be understood as necessarily criticizing 
or condemning plans which deal with Eu- 
ropean conditions alone. If the League 
of Nations, or the protocol, or any other 
plan, considered as European enterprises, 
can be made to serve the cause of justice 
and peace in Europe, in common with all 
lovers of peace, I would rejoice. If the 
League fits her conditions and helps in 
the solution of her awful problems, no one 
could be other than profoundly pleased. 

It was said long ago, “Europe has a set 
of primary interests which to us have none 
or a very remote relation.” I have no 
doubt that that is still true, even more 
emphatically true than at the time it was 
uttered. We can have no more justifica- 
tion, therefore, for denouncing European 
peace institutions or seeking to embarrass 
their development than we could have in 
denouncing the forms of government of 
her respective countries. We have been too 
often disposed of late to set ourselves up 
as a judge of other people’s institutions. 
To speak plainly, it is not only presump- 
tuous, but it is always fruitful of unhappy 
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results. It is not for us to say what form 
of government other people shall have, nor 
what plans and schemes for peace Europe 
may have. It is only when we are asked 
to join or become a part of them that we 
are not only justified, but commanded by 
every sense of patriotic duty to examine 
with candor and courage these proposals. 

The protocol put forth at Geneva indi- 
cates unmistakably that Europe now pro- 
poses to adjust her affairs and to pursue 
her peace plans according to European 
conditions and in harmony with European 
standards—a conclusion which may be in 
the interest of good understanding and 
peace. An attempt to have Europe con- 
form to our standards, based upon our 
conditions, or to have America accept Eu- 
ropean standards, based upon European 
conditions, can only result in disappoint- 
ment and failure. 

Professor Murray, the distinguished 
Ynglish advocate of the League and the 
protocol, speaking of the protocol, candidly 
and wisely declared: “No one asks, or ex- 
pects, America to sign the _ protocol. 
. . . If she will keep the peace in 
her own regions of the globe and not pre- 
vent the European nations from keeping 
the peace in theirs, she will be doing a 
great deal.” 

Professor Shotwell, a most able advocate 
of peace and also a supporter of the 
League, has declared that he has not the 
slightest intention of advocating the adop- 
tion of the protocol by America. Un- 
doubtedly, not only these statements but 
the protocol itself disclose that Europe 
now recognizes that the peace plans which 
may serve her cause would be inadmissible 
in America. 

Tradition, customs, institutions, habits, 
race, and all the countless kindred things 
which that word instantly conjures up can- 
not be dispelled overnight through the 
necromancy of words. They have to be 
reckoned with. You cannot get rid of the 
Atlantic Ocean by covenants and you can- 
not standardize life in Bulgaria and Penn- 
sylvania by protocols. There is nothing 
so fata] to the success of any cause or any 
effort as to refuse to recognize facts as 
facts and shape your course accordingly. 
Professor Shotwell, Professor Murray, and 
eminent statesmen like Benes, who framed 
the protocol, recognize facts, and the pro- 
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tocol is the announcement, therefore, of 
a new policy. Europe proposes to work 
out the problem of peace under the un- 
bending facts which distinguish the East- 
ern from the Western Continent. We 
shall certainly not denounce their plans 
because they are not fitted to American 
conditions or American principles. 

Let us digress a little farther before go- 
ing into the discussion of the details. 
There is no hope for peace so long as the 
great and powerful nations will that there 
shall be no peace. If every time an inci- 
dent, great or small, arises, the powerful 
nations resort to violence and force, there 
can be no peace. Nicaragua, Vera Cruz, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, Amritsar, the 
Ruhr, Corfu, Egypt—all save two of the 
incidents occurring since the fearful les- 
son of the World War and all a resort to 
violence and force upon the part of the 
great and powerful nations against the 
unarmed and helpless. In all of these in- 
stances the aggressor nation was stronez 
enough and powerful enough to have in- 
voked conciliation, adjustment, and arbi- 
tration, and thus have set examples and 
established precedents of more value to 


the cause of peace than any peace plan. 
We confine our love of peace to paper; 
our war spirit finds its expression in 
deeds. We profess tolerance and practice 
intolerance. We profess friendship and 
practice vengeance. Under such policies 
and practices, leagues and courts not only 
prove ineffective, but hope sickens and the 
morale of the whole human family is 
broken and demoralized. 

I would rather have just now one ounce 
of practice than tons of profession in this 
cause of peace. Why talk of peace when 
there is excluded from all plans and all 
courts two hundred million white people 
and two of the most potentially powerful 
people of Europe. Let us establish the 
natural and orderly relationship which 
should obtain among a family of nations, 
restore trade relations, recognize existing 
governments, practice the tolerance we 
preach and use the friendship we profess, 
and this will constitute the first great 
movement for peace. To talk of leagues 
and courts while pursuing a deliberate pol- 
icy of violence, of exclusion, of banishment, 
of vengeance, is to trifle with the greatest 
problem now before us for consideration. 


THE VIENNA SESSION OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By Dr. HANS WEHBERG, Berlin 


fey ee in the first session which 
the Institute held after the World 
War, in Rome (1921), opposing views on 
the question of the League of Nations be- 
came evident. In agreement with De 
Lapradelle, the French scholar, Walther 
Schiicking emphasized at that session the 
great importance of the League of Na- 
tions and regretted that the United States 
of America kept aloof. However, on the 
other hand, the League of Nations was at- 
tacked most severely by Professor De Lou- 
ter, of Holland, and characterized as 
merely an alliance of victors. But even 
De Louter did not oppose the adoption of 
a resolution by which the creation of the 
League of Nations was hailed as a great 
progress from the political and legal point 
of view and by which the scholars Alvarez 
(Chile) and Gidel (France) were charged 
to prepare a report for the following ses- 
sion. 


While the American opposition in Rome 
had just become evident, James Brown 
Scott, at the Grenoble session (1922), 
contented himself with proposing the en- 
trance of America into the organization 
of the Permanent Court of Justice; also, 
the report of Alvarez and Gidel, sub- 
mitted at that time, was not favorable to- 
ward the Geneva League of Nations; for 
the fundamental idea of this report was 
to limit, in the main, the present League 
of Nations to the non-American States; 
to consider the Pan-American Union as 
the correlate of this League of Nations, 
and to establish a connection between 
these two organizations by creating a new 
society of States, with periodical confer- 
ences, a permanent commission, and an 
executive council. Since the majority of 
the members of the Institute saw in this 
project a detriment to the Geneva League, 
the discussions on this project were post- 
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poned and the Committee on the League 
of Nations was commissioned to submit, 
at the next session, a report on the differ- 
ent articles of the statutes and to propose 
the necessary amendments, “especially 
with respect to the mission of the League 
of Nations in relation to its universality.” 

At the anniversary session at Brussels 
(1923) the newly appointed reporters, 
Adach (Japan) and de Visscher (Bel- 
gium), submitted a report on articles 10 
and 18 of the statutes of the League of 
Nations. They declared that before work- 
ing on a development of the League of 
Nations: it was necessary first to knew 
what was in the statutes and therefore to 
explain the most important articles. So 
article 10 was discussed in detail at the 
session at Brussels and a resolution was 
formed which was of great value to the 
Fourth Assembly of the League in the dis- 
cussions of the same article. But already, 
at that time, doubts were expressed, espe- 
cially on the American and British side, 
on the commentary treatment of the stat- 
utes of the League of Nations, and it was 
demanded that, first of all, the question 
of the advancement of the League of Na- 
tions should be discussed. It was only 
after long difficulties that an agreement 
was reached to begin the discussion of 
article 10, after the Commission having 
been told, on proposal of De la Barras 
(Mexico), to prepare for future work the 
reform program, especially desired by 
Tittoni (Italy) and Lyon-Caen (France). 

However, such a reform program was 
not submitted at the Institute’s most re- 
cent session at Vienna, at the end of Au- 


gust, 1924, when Professor Strisower 
(Austria) was president. But the re- 


porters had decided, complying with a 
proposal from the British crown jurist, 
Sir Cecil Hurst, to submit a report re- 
garding the question of diplomatic privi- 
leges of agents of the League of Nations, 
which subject was then discussed in detail 
at Vienna. The other reports submitted 
by the reporters regarding articles 12 and 
18 of the statutes of the League of Na- 
tions did not get to be discussed. The 
project on article 7, paragraph 4, of the 
statutes, prepared by a small committee 
(Adach, de Visscher, Sir Cecil Hurst, de 
Lapradelle, and Diena), contained a num- 
ber of pertinent ideas. In the foreground 
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was the opinion that the agents of the 
League of Nations are representatives of 
the Society of States and accordingly can 
claim for themselves an essentially differ- 
ent—indeed, even a higher—position than 
the diplomatic agents of the States, who 
only represented the egoistic interests of 
their governments. 

However, differences of opinions on this 
fundamental problem had already pre- 
vailed in the Commission and, unfortu- 
nately, the members of the plenary session 
of the Institute at Vienna had not taken 
any position on this question either. In 
the provisional regulations, agreed upon 
by the Swiss Federal Council and the Sec- 
retariat General of the League of Nations 
in July, 1921, concerning the legal status 
of the members of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations in relation to Switzer- 
land, the participants started with the 
fundamental principle to grant to the offi- 
cials of the Secretariat only the same 
privileges as to the accredited agents of 
the individual States of the Swiss Con- 
federacy. If thereupon one proceeds to a 
general treatment of the question, which 
would have to include not only the mem- 
bers of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, but also the agents of the League 
of Nations active within Switzerland 
(members of the Government Commission 
of the Saar Territory, High Commissary 
of Dantzig, ete.), one would have to start 
with the fundamental idea of the Adach 
de Visscher report, that it is something 
essentially higher to be an agent of the 
League of Nations than to be agent of an 
individual State. 

In the plenary sessions at Vienna I 
tried to explain the opposite position in a 
practical way by the following example: 
If the League of Nations were to become 
so organized as to have permanent minis- 
ters in the capitals of its member States, 
and should send an ambassador to Paris 
or London, this ambassador would have to 
have precedence over all ambassadors of 
the individual members of the League. 
Although the majority of the members of 
the Institute seemed to lean toward this 
view, the equal position of agents of the 
League of Nations with those of the indi- 
vidual States was advocated by as promi- 
nent a scholar as de Lapradelle. As said 


before, no formal conclusion was reached 
on this question in Vienna. 
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On the other hand, voting by roll-call 
decided a second disputed question, 
namely, Are the members of the League 
of Nations permitted to make a difference 
in the treatment of the agents who are 
their own subjects and those belonging to 
another State? This question was an- 
swered in the negative by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. At the same time, however, 
it was conceded to the opponents of this 
view that, generally, persons should be 
sent by the League of Nations to their 
native country only in case of urgent ne- 
cessity and with the consent of the re- 
spective government. Fundamentally, 
then, the State whose subjects they are 
ought not to refuse diplomatic privileges 
to the agents of the League. In that way 
the accepted principle of the provisional 
regulation between the Confederacy and 
the Secretariat General of the League of 
Nations, by which, on principle, the mem- 
bers of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations are granted diplomatic privileges 
only within their native State, was denied. 

The diplomatic privileges can be waived 
under certain circumstances. Indeed, this 
relinquishment is supposed to be obliga- 
tory under certain circumstances—a fact 
which, in view of the absence of a definite 
subjection to a court (Gerichtsstand), is of 
special significance to the agents of the 
League of Nations. The privileges are 
also to belong to the agents of the Inter- 
national Labor Bureau. 

The report of the League of Nations 
Commission of the Institute showed, how- 
ever, as I stated in the beginning of the 
plenary meetings, a serious omission, be- 
cause a definition of the “agent” was 
lacking. Are the members of the Commis- 
sion for Intellectual Co-operation, for 
instance, to be regarded as agents of the 
League of Nations? Or are the high 
functionaries of the Saar Territory agents 
of the League of Nations? The first ques- 
tion must be emphatically answered in the 
negative; the second in the affirmative. 

According to the view of the Institute, 
agents of the League of Nations are con- 
sidered to be persons appointed by the 
Assembly of the League (Bundesversamm- 
lung), the Council, the Secretary General, 
the International Labor Bureau, or by the 
authorities of these organs—persons who 
in the service of and under the control of 
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the League of Nations have to fulfill offi- 
cial, political, and administrative duties. 
It was exceedingly difficult to establish this 
definition, and almost two sessions were 
required for it, with a special commission 
devoting its time to this question during 
these discussions. 

Although the question of the agents of 
the League of Nations is certainly in the 
main non-political, the American mem- 
bers, Professors James Brown Scott and 
Philip Marshall Brown, as well as the 
Jurist Coudert, in accord with Alvarez 
(Chile), expressed on this occasion their 
views that the Institute should not in the 
main devote its time to questions of the 
League of Nations, but should rather turn 
again to the more general problems. And 
because the Italians, as already in Brus- 
sels, also opposed the interpretation of the 
different articles of the statutes, the dis- 
cussion of other problems of the League 
of Nations was omitted. A special Com- 
mission was appointed to determine which 
questions were to head the agenda for the 
discussions of the Institute in the nearest 
future. It was especially desired that the 
project of de Lapradelle concerning the 
rights and duties of nations should at last 
be discussed. Then questions regarding 
the execution of foreign decisions and 
prescription of international private law 
were taken up in Vienna. 

It must further be mentioned that there 
were present, among others, at the 
sessions, besides the Americans already 
mentioned, Anderson (Costa Rica), Sir 
Thomas Barclay (Great Britain), Tittoni, 
Diena, Fedozzi (Italy), Adachi (Japan), 
de lLapradelle, Basdevant, Le Fur 
(France), Baron Nolde, Baron Taube, 
Mandelstam (Russia), de Visscher, Baron 
Rolin, Henri Rolin, Bourquin (Belgium), 
Wilhelm Kaufman, Niemeyer (Germany), 
Count Rostworowski (Poland), Marquis 
Olivart (Spain), and Politis (Greece). 
Belgium and Germany were strongly 
represented. On the other hand, all of the 
members from Holland were absent and all 
the Scandinavian States were represented 
by the Norwegian Minister, Wallebaek, of 
Stockholm. Under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Strisower, the meetings went exceed- 
ingly well, as far as personal relations were 
concerned. The protocol of London relat- 
ing to the problems of reparation added 
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to the general good feeling. Regular mem- 
bers were elected as follows: Adachi 
(Japan), Poullet (Belgium), and Max 
Huber (Switzerland) ; as associate mem- 
bers, Professor Nippold (Switzerland), W. 
Simon, President of the Supreme Court 
of Justice (Germany); Erich, former 
President of the Ministry (Finland), 
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Cavaglieri (Italy), and the young, highly 
gifted Belgian jurist, Henri Rolin. 

The next Congress is to meet in 1925, 
at The Hague, in connection with the 
anniversary of Hugo Grotius, under the 
direction of Loder, retiring president of 
the Permanent International Court of 
Justice. 


THE SOWERS: A Story 


By WLADISLAW S. REYMONT 


(Notre.—The author of this story is a well- 
known Polish writer, who has just been 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. The 
translation is by S. Zoltowska, made orig- 
inally for the London Slavonic Review.) 


ICHAEL KOZIOL sprang _hur- 

riedly from his bed of rags, as if 
some loud voice had shouted into his ear, 
ordering him to get up quickly. But he 
saw no one, and only the snoring of the 
other sleepers echoed in the darkness. 

Presently, however, he heard distinctly 
a footfall above his head of some one evi- 
dently prowling among the ruins of the 
cottage. He clambered hurriedly out of 
the deep cellar into the open, and, holding 
his breath, he peered into the darkness 
and listened intently, but in vain. 

The first cocks crowed in the village, a 
soft breeze blew from the invisible fields, 
while the acrid smell of smoking ruins 
stung his nostrils. Clouds, gray and 
heavy, like masses of melting snow, rolled 
across the sky, and not a star could be 
seen twinkling between. But above the 
dim outline of the forests streaks of bright 
greenish light shot up silently and without 
interruption; they rose high, remained 
suspended a long while in the gray sky, 
and then fell to cloudlets of glittering 
dust. Michael was too well acquainted 
with these tricks to be surprised at the 
sight; only the unaccustomed stillness of 
the night seemed extraordinary. No boom- 
ing of guns, no rattling of rifle shots— 
how could that be? 


“There’s something brewing,” 


he re- 


flected, as he returned to the cellar. 
“They are preparing a trick. the carrion !” 

He lay down again on his bed of rags 
and rolled himself up in his sheepskin 
coat. 


But sleep had fled and something, 


as it seemed to him, kept on whispering 
into his very ear. 

“What can it be?” he thought, endeav- 
oring to catch a distinct sound. But the 
sounds were undiscernible and seemed to 
echo out of the very entrails of the earth, 
like heavy groans or tearful, distant ap- 
peals. Sudden fear seized and pierced 
him. 

“Tt must be the souls of the dead calling 
for help! Damned Lutherans and Ger- 
mans they were—yet all the same.” .. . 

He shuddered, said a prayer, and woke 
his wife. 

“Mother,” he said, “shouldn’t we have 
a mass said for the dead that are buried 
in our garden ?” 

“Are you crazy?” the woman retorted 
indignantly. “Shall I have masses said 
for these dogs? And who but they have 
brought us to such a state of misery that 
nothing is left for us to do but take sticks 
and bags and go off to beg for our bread !” 

“My God! that’s true!” he sighed, as 
the remembrance of the losses they had 
suffered crushed and suffocated him with 
an unbearable weight that nearly made 
him cry out aloud in agony. 

“What can a man do against evil fate? 
What, indeed!” he sighed plaintively. 
“Innumerable thousands of these thieves 
have passed through the country, each one 
of them greedy for plunder, each one 
seizing whatever he wanted and fattening 
on the peasants’ sweat. The bare earth, 
the smoking ruins, and our wrongs are all 
that they have left behind them. Do you 
hear me, mother ?” 

But, receiving only a snore for an an- 
swer, he slipped away softly and went out 
once more. 
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The April day was just breaking, the 
darkness dispersed gradually, and the 
spring waters glowed in the ruddy light 
of dawn. The day now promised to be 
fine. Michael crouched down amidst the 
ruins of his cottage and gazed sadly at his 
fields, which emerged slowly into light. 
They lay before him, torn and ripped up 
by great holes and ditches, trampled to 
bare clay to such an extent that only here 
and there a patch of green winter barley 
remained. 

“How can I help you, poor orphans?” 
he groaned in helpless despair, and then 
turned back hurriedly to the little farm. 
The sight of it was sad indeed. Of what 
had been a barn only the brick pillars re- 
mained; heaps of broken brick and mortar 
lay where the stables once stood; the cot- 
tage was a wreck of brick and half-burnt 
timber, out of which protruded the shat- 
tered skeleton of a chimney. The orchard, 
with trees torn to shreds, completed the 
picture of destruction. Only the cellar, 
built of masonry and covered with earth, 
had outlasted the catastrophe, and it was 
there that the remaining beasts were 
stowed away—a lean horse, one poor cow, 
and a sow with her litter. 

Michael’s youngest boy, Jack, snored in 
a corner, stretched on a bundle of straw. 
Michael did not wake him; what indeed 
would have been the use of it? There was 
no work to do, for as soon as any one ap- 
peared in the fields he was fired at. Dear 
Lord! with the high tide of spring setting 
in, the earth warm and pulsing with 
energy of growth, nothing can be done but 
patiently to look on, awaiting God’s mercy. 

A sudden wave of anger shook his soul. 
But just as he flung a bunch of hay to the 
lean horse, the earth seemed all at once to 
tremble and a tremendous explosion rent 
the air. 

“The German larks!” he muttered 
angrily, as he ran out to see where the 
missile had struck. A column-shaped 
cloud of dust could be seen rising high 
near the forest. 

“Just on my wheat! May they be 
maimed!” he swore in rage. 

Meanwhile the dawn was broadening to 
daylight, and, as is usual, just before sun- 
rise the merry song of larks rang in the 
sky. It was, however, soon silenced, for 
the guns began to say their morning 


prayers; the forest answered them garru- 
lously, and the clatter of musketry made 
up an accompaniment. 

Michael shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently and went into the village, which 
also lay in ruins, burnt down and bom- 
barded to pieces almost to the founda- 
tions, giving the impression of a melan- 
choly cemetery. The tall poplars that 
bordered the road lifted the mangled re- 
mains of their trunks up toward heaven, 
as though in tragic protest. The church, 
standing on a mound in the middle of the 
village, was but. a heap of rubbish and of 
battered walls. Holy mass was said in the 
underground vaults, and the priest lived 
in the cellar of his former house. The 
greater part of the population was scat- 
tered to the four corners of the earth, 
while the remaining women, old men, and 
children found shelter underground, suf- 
fering starvation and yearning for the day 
of miraculous deliverance. They clung so 
fast to this parental soil, to the familiar 
spots, to the ruins and graves, that neither 
the lawless abuses of the soldiers, nor 
even the German bombshells, the omni- 
present danger of death, the conflagra- 
tions, the carnage of battle, the incessant 
thunder of guns, had contrived to drive 
them away. 

“Our Lord has doomed us to perish,” 
thought Michael, as he stood on the hill 
beside the church, letting his eyes wander 
over the village that lay before him as in 
the hollow of his hand. He stared at a 
pair of storks that alighted on a half- 
ruined church wall and then floated away 
to the village, seeking in vain for their 
old nest. They circled lower and lower 
and their cry became ever sadder and 
more mournful. 

“They’ve wronged even the birds; they 
show no mercy to any one.” 

“T have had a harrow put up to the top 
of the lime tree,” the parish priest said, 
as he came up and stood beside Michael. 
“Perhaps they'll nest there. They have 
been circling like this ever since yesterday, 
and crying so plaintively that it wrings 
the heart to hear them. Their nest is shot 
down, the poor things,” he murmured. 

He was old, thin, and bowed and his 
clothes were nearly in rags; but his face 
expressed unlimited kindness and his blue 
eyes had a look of childlike confidence. 
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“How are you getting on?” he contin- 
ued. “Are your people well?” 

“God repay you,” Michael answered, as 
he bent to kiss the priest’s hand. “We 
make the time pass as best we can; it’s 
always the same thing.” 

“Frank has returned in the night with 
Koziara. Have you heard of it? God 
grant the others may come back also!” 

“And what’s the use of coming back to 
this misery ?* 

“Why haven’t you run away instead of 
sticking here like a stone?” 

“T! And where should I go to? And 
what for? Haven’t I sent quite enough 
of my people to the war? Perhaps they 
are eating earth already. This is my land, 
from father and grandfather; how could 
I leave it to go out into the strange 
world ?” 

“The spring is urging them to hurry, 
and Mother Earth is calling them to work. 
We'll soon see them trooping home, never 
you doubt! The hour of retribution will 
strike for our enemies, and I tell you, 
man, God has more treasures than He has 
disposed of yet, and will not allow the just 
to be wronged,” the priest said solemnly, 
and he started to walk to the village. He 
hurried to visit the hovels and the dens, 
which exhaled damp, illness, and misfor- 
tune. Though himself often starving, he 
had become the general Providence. 

Meanwhile Michael stood, revolving the 
priest’s words and weighing them in his 
mind. 

“<The earth is calling us’; that’s true.” 

He looked about him, as if awakening 
from a dream. The sun was by now sail- 
ing across the heavens above the forest 
line, like a golden monstrance lifted over 
the world. In the morning light the black 
trampled fields seemed to regain life. 
Spring was on her way across the wide 
earth, and with queenly hand sowed life— 
new, glorious, and joyous—as though in 
defiance of Death’s supremacy, of the 
fresh graves and the booming guns. Still 
they continued to roar in gloomy bass; 
columns of fire, of smoke and dust, sprang 
up in the fields; gray chains of attacking 
regiments appeared on the horizon, with 
bayonets glittering angrily. Endless pro- 
cessions of camp carts crossed the fields; 
at times cavalry galloped over the green 
wheat, and the blood-curdling ery of thou- 
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sands engaged in mutual murder would 
break suddenly on the air. Pale-faced 
terror hung over the earth. 

And, amid this hurricane of human 
fury, the spring days grew sweet and 
warm under the kisses of the sun. The 
earth seemed to shudder and to stretch 
with the glow of new and vital energy. 
The buds burst open on the mutilated 
trees, the fields became green, the mead- 
ows began to flower. Here and there wild 
cherry trees put on their whitest robes: 
the ranunculi wove golden carpets, and 
the immortal hymn of life floated through 
the world. 

Human beings crept out of cellars and 
from among the ruins, and their fright- 
ened eyes blinked in astonishment at the 
spring sunshine; the pale lips smiled and 
hope entered the tortured hearts. 

The orchards became populous, as the 
women brought out bedclothes to be aired; 
the babble of children’s voices rang here 
and there. No one could bear to remain 
underground any longer, and some mus- 
tered courage enough to creep out and in- 
spect their fields. In the gardens, under 
cover of the ruined walls, people began 
digging and sowing vegetables; and when 
at last one of the women brought out a 
few geese into her orchard, half the popu- 
lation assembled to see and to rejoice their 
ears with the ganders’ cackling. 

In the meantime Michael idled about, 
feeling strangely dazed, as if by strong 
drink. Many times during the day and 
in the night he went into the fields to 
reconnoiter, and spent long hours in medi- 
tation. Something unutterable was pass- 
ing within him. He could neither eat nor 
sleep, and grew so weak and thin that he 
could barely drag his feet; yet he could 
not keep still, such unquenchable fire con- 
sumed his soul. And no wonder! Thirty 
acres of his land were waiting for him, 
calling him with a sweet, yet commanding, 
voice. He heard, he felt and understood 
it, and his soul was rent by helpless des- 
pair. For day after day he awaited the 
moment when the accursed bombshell 
birds should cease to visit his fields, and 
every day he heard their fiendish shrieks, 
while their iron claws tore up his land. 
Certain death lay in wait for any one fool- 
hardy enough to appear there. He knew 
full well how many wounded were carried 
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back daily, how all along the border of the 
forest the graves, with their crosses, mul- 
tiplied day by day. Yet in the end he 
could hold out no longer. One morning 
at dawn he told his son Jack to put the 
horse to the plow. His wife tried to dis- 
suade him with many lamentations. 

“Oh, you crazy fool!” she exclaimed, 
“where are you going? To certain de- 
struction !” 

“Mind your business,” he retorted. 
“Bring the barley out to dry in the sun.” 

“Do as you please,” she said; “but I 
won’t let Jack go. He’s the only one 
that’s left to me, and you would drag him 
into danger like this. Help me, O God!” 
she whispered piteously. 

But he stuck to his plan without mind- 
ing her, and away they went across the 
fields, man and boy. 

Michael’s field, from which the potato 
crop had been gathered in the autumn 
and which he now resolved to plow in 
preparation for sowing barley, lay next to 
the forest. It was the place most fre- 
quently visited by shells; yet he stood 
there fearlessly, made the sign of the 
cross, and, passing the reins around his 
neck, he ordered the boy to lead the horse 
by the bridle, so as to prevent it from 
shying at the shots. He gripped the han- 
dles of the plow firmly and began to work. 
On reaching the end of the field, he 
turned the plow and advanced again, cut- 
ting the earth furrow after furrow calmly, 
evenly, heedless of shots and of explosions 
hard by. He worked on doggedly and de- 
lighted in feeling the damp, cool earth, 
as he sank his bare feet into it. His eyes 
watched gladly the long, even waves of 
fat and shining soil, as the plow had 
carved them and laid them aside. The 
strong, fresh smell of it intoxicated him 
like incense. What did he care about war 
and shots! There he was, plowing his 
own land, cultivating it to give bread, as 
his fathers had done before him, as after 
him his grandchildren would do. Radiant 
peace enveloped his soul. A lord of lords 
was he, a rightful possessor, a faithful 
servant of this holy earth. His soul was 
at peace, and yet full of mysterious 
dreams and of stirring life, as is the 
bosom of the earth in springtime. 

“Dad, they are shooting!” Jack would 
exclaim from time to time, looking about 
him furtively. 


“Surprising news, indeed! Let them 
shoot! What does it concern us? Hold 
the nag closer; she’s shying still. Go on, 
little one, go on. If only we had our 
black horses, we’d finish the field by eve- 
ning. My God, what has happened to 
them, I wonder !” 

They were coming to the end of the 
field when an officer galloped up to them, 
shouting: 

“Are you mad, man? Be off with you 
or you'll be shot.” 

“Oh, well, they aren’t shooting at me. 
I’m in a hurry with my plowing. Who- 
ever is frightened, let him run. I am 
here on my own land,” he added with em- 
phasis. So he worked on without heeding 
the thickening shots and the yells of battle 
echoing beyond the woods. He only left 
work at the usual hour. 

Next day several plows appeared in the 
fields, and Mother Josepha, whose hus- 
band had been enrolled, brought manure 
into her field in a cart drawn by a cow. 

“She’s a good housewife,” Michael re- 
marked approvingly; “and see how evenly 
she plants the dung heaps. The others do 
nothing but complain and lament.” 

He was just finishing his plowing when 
Teresa rushed up and screamed: 

“Master, Sikora has been blown to 
bits—horse, plow, and all!” 

“God grant him peace eternal,” he mur- 
mured, mopping his heated brow. “To 
whatever fate our Lord destines a man, 
he is sure to meet it. Urge on the mare, 
Jack; we must finish this plowing.” 

On the following day, at dawn, he was 
at work again; and many others came out, 
too, encouraged by his example; so that 
the fields were alive with workers, who 
moved in the clouds of dust raised by ex- 
plosions and under the swarm of bullets 
whizzing in the air. Many of them dou- 
bled up and made the sign of the cross, 
saying their prayers and ducking their 
heads in fear when a missile whirred 
nearer the ground; but no one fled. 

It made no difference that next day old 
Mother Martinova was carried home with 
severe wounds, that a man lost his leg, 
and a boy was killed by an explosion. 
These accidents did not keep the survivors 
from their task. Only in the silence of 
night the sounds of weeping became more 
frequent and the mournful laments of 
sorrowing families echoed round the 
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church. Whoever fell was prayed for, 
while the others kept their ranks like 
faithful soldiers of a holy cause, obeying 
the commanding voice of Mother Earth. 
They did what they felt was duty. It so 
happened that they were called to give her 
their life’s blood and their last breath, and 
they gave it in calm resignation. 

The priest tried vainly to hold them 
back, and warned them that not only 
would they get shot, but all their work 
was sure to get destroyed. 

“Death does her work; and you, man, 
do yours,” Michael answered obstinately, 
and he went out again with his plow. 
The others paid as little attention to the 
old priest’s warning. 

The battle, however, grew fiercer every 
day, and such hurricanes of shells swept 
the fields that it became impossible to 
work there in the daytime. 

The inhabitants of the unfortunate vil- 
lage hid underground once again and lis- 
tened gloomily to the fiendish roar of the 
guns; but scarcely had dusk set in when 
every one returned to his interrupted 
labor. Every human creature in the vil- 
lage marched out into the fields. Work 
continued, feverish and intense, from 
dusk till early dawn. The distant con- 
flagrations, the explosions, and the pale 
stars gave the workers light. . . . 

At early nightfall Michael Koziol 
brought his sacks of barley to the field and 
prepared to sow. With a flap of coarse 
white linen fastened round his girdle, he 
advanced with leisurely, swinging gait 
and sowed the grain with a wide, circular 
movement of his arm and hand that re- 
sembled a blessing given. 

Jack, meanwhile, was harrowing. 

The night was gray, misty, and the 
glare of exploding shells frequently rent 
the darkness. 

At times rifle bullets buzzed by, or a 
sudden terrific thundering of cannon 





shook the air, while fiery columns spouted 
up toward the sky. At times, again, the 
pale, horrible eyes of reflectors would fall 
across the fields and flash over them, si- 
lently scanning them obstinately and long. 
Their spectral light showed up _ the 
stooping outlines of human forms, the 
gleam of waters, and every groove and 
furrow of the soil. Each spot touched by 
this fiendish gaze was then shelled furi- 
ously, as if with malignant hatred. 
Michael Koziol took no heed of what was 
happening around him. He hurried with 
his task, and was near the end of the field 
when he suddenly spun round and sat 
down in a furrow. A terrible pain pierced 
his breast and he could hardly draw 
breath ; it seemed to tear his ribs asunder. 
Yet he did not give way to the pain, and, 
calling Jack, he gave him the linen con- 
taining the grain and murmured softly: 
“Finish the sowing, my son; I’m feel- 
ing dizzy. . . . I'll just rest a bit.” ... 
Obediently, the boy took his father’s 
place; he moved away slowly, swaying 
himself tightly, as he threw the grain with 
the ever-same gesture of the sower. 
Calmly he sowed, evenly, patiently. . . 
Michael followed him with his gaze at- 
tentively and long; but all at once heavy 
sleepiness overpowered him; he wanted to 
call out; he strained his eyes, 
. but profound darkness obscured 
them. 
The boy was far away now, a faint dis- 
tant shadow; and every roar of the guns 
seemed to him to strike his very heart, to 
kill him, to rend him to pieces. . . . 
All at once Michael straightened him- 
self, opened his arms wide, and, stammer- 
ing something incoherently, collapsed 
with his face to the soft black earth, as 
though sinking into the arms of a loving 
mother. 
But Jack sowed on untiringly. 











INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 


GREAT BRITAIN AND EGYPT 


(Following is the text of the two commu- 
nications made by Lord Allenby to Zaghlul 
Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister.) 

First British Communication 

On behalf of His Britannic Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment I make the following communication 
to Your Excellency: 

The Governor General of the Sudan and 
Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, who was also 
a distinguished officer of the British Army, 
has been brutally murdered in Cairo. 

His Majesty’s Government consider that 
this murder, which holds up Egypt as at 
present governed to the contempt of civilized 
peoples, is the natural outcome of a cam- 
paign of hostility to British rights and Brit- 
ish subjects in Egypt and Sudan, founded 
upon a heedless ingratitude for benefits con- 
ferred by Great Britain, not discouraged by 
Your Excellency’s Government, and fomented 
by organizations in close contact with that 
Government. 

Your Excellency was warned by His 
Majesty’s Government little more than a 
month ago of the consequences of failing to 
stop this campaign, more particularly as 
concerned the Sudan. It has not been 
stopped. The Egyptian Government have 
now allowed the Governor General of Sudan 
to be murdered and have proved that they 
are incapable or unwilling to protect foreign 
lives. 

His Majesty’s Government therefore re- 
quire that the Egyptian Government shall— 

(1) Present ample apology for the crime. 

(2) Prosecute an inquiry into the author- 
ship of the crime with the utmost energy and 
without respect of persons and bring the 
criminals, whoever they are and whatever 
their age, to condign punishment. 

(3) Henceforth forbid and _ vigorously 
suppress all popular political demonstrations. 

(4) Pay forthwith to His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment a fine of £500,000. 

(5) Order within twenty-four hours the 
withdrawal from the Sudan of all Egyptian 
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officers and the purely Egyptian units of 
Egyptian army with such resulting changes 
as shall be hereafter specified. 

(6) Notify the competent department that 
the Sudan Government will increase the area 
to be irrigated at Gezira from 300,000 fed- 
dans to an unlimited figure as need may 
arise. 

(7) Withdraw all opposition in the re- 
spects hereafter specified to the wishes of 
His Majesty’s Government concerning the 
protection of foreign interests in Egypt. 

Failing immediate compliance with these 
demands, His Majesty’s Government will at 
once take appropriate action to safeguard 
their interests in Egypt and the Sudan. 

I take this opportunity to renew to Your 
Excellency the assurance of my high con- 
sideration. 

Second British Communication 

Sir—With reference to my preceding com- 
munication, I have the honor to inform Your 
Excellency, on behalf of His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that their specific re- 
quirements respecting the Army in the Sudan 
and the protection of foreign interests in 
Egypt are as follows: 

(1) The Egyptian officers and purely 
Egyptian units of the Egyptian Army hav- 
ing been withdrawn, Sudanese units of the 
Egyptian Army shall be converted into a 
Sudan defense force, owing allegiance to the 
Sudan Government alone and under the su- 
preme command of the Governor-General, in 
whose name all commissions will be given. 

(2) Rules and conditions governing the 
service, discipline, and retirement of for- 
eign officials still employed by the Egyptian 
Government, and financial conditions govern- 
ing pensions of foreign officials who have left 
service, shall be revised in accordance with 
the wishes of His Majesty’s Government. 

(3) Pending the conclusion of an agree- 
ment between the two Governments regard- 
ing the protection of foreign interests in 
Egypt, the Egyptian Government shall main- 
tain the posts of financial and judicial ad- 
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visers and preserve their powers and privi- 
leges as contemplated on the abolition of the 
Protectorate and shall respect the status 
and present attributions of the European 
Department of the Ministry of Interior as 
already laid down by Ministerial Order, and 
give due weight to such recommendations as 
the Director General may make upon matters 
falling within his sphere. 

I take this opportunity to renew to Your 
Excellency the assurance of my high con- 
sideration. 


Egyptian Parliament’s Protest 

(The following is the text of the protest 
drawn up November 24, after Zaghlul Pasha’s 
resignation, and addressed by the Egyptian 

*arliament to the League of Nations and to 
all the Parliaments of the world:) 

In view of the recent acts of aggression 
committed by the British Government against 
the rights, the sovereignty, and the constitu- 
tion of the Egyptian nation, the Egyptian 
Chamber of Deputies proclaims— 

(1) Its attachment to the complete 
dependence of Egypt and the Sudan, which 
constitute one indivisible Fatherland. 

(2) That, in spite of the formal disavowal 
expressed by the nation, its Sovereign, its 
Government, and its Parliament of the odious 
crime committed against the regretted Sir 
Lee Stack, Sirdar of the Egyptian Army and 
Governor General of the Sudan, and notwith- 
standing the satisfaction given by the Gov- 
ernment and the effective measures which 
it has taken to discover the criminals and to 
deliver them over to justice, the Chamber 
deeply regrets that the British Government 
believes it to be its duty to take advantage 
of this sad incident to promote its Im- 
perialist ideas and to take vengeance on an 
innocent nation, which relies only upon the 
strength of its rights and the justice of its 
cause. 

The British Government has not only put 
forward excessive demands out of all propor- 
tion to the crime, but, passing beyond all 
limits, it has gone so far as to require the 
withdrawal of the Egyptian troops from the 
Sudan, to compel the Sudanese units of the 
Egyptian Army to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Governor of the Sudan, to authorize 
the extension of the area of land cultivated 
by the British colonial companies in the 
Sudan from 300,000 feddans to an unlimited 
amount, to demand that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment should abandon all opposition to the 
desires of the British Government relative 


in- 
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to the protection of foreign interests in 
Egypt, and to formulate also other demands 
contained in the British notes. 

-assing from words to acts, the British 
Government has put its threats into execu- 
tion, and has, besides, occupied the Customs 
House at Alexandria, declaring that that act 
is only the first of the measures which it in- 
tends to take. These aggressions, which are 
an absolute negation of the rights of Egypt 
and affect her independence, constitute an 
intrusion in her affairs, a violation of her 
Constitution, and a menace to her agri- 
cultural and economic life. They have no 
relation to the crime and no precedent in 
history. 

For these reasons the Egyptian Chamber 
of Deputies proclaims before the whole uni- 
verse its most energetic protest against such 
actions, which are iniquitous in fact and 
void in law, and takes all the civilized world 
the Im- 
perialist covetousness, with 
the spirit of the century and with the sacred 


as witness of enormity of such 


irreconcilable 


rights of nations. 

It addresses its protest to all the Parlia- 
ments of the world and appeals to the League 
of Nations to intervene to protect from ar- 
bitrary action an innocent nation which, pro- 
foundly attached to its and im- 
prescriptible rights to life and liberty, asks 
for nothing more than its independence. 

(Signed) AuMED MazuiuMm, President. 


sacred 


Britain’s Note to League 

(The British Government, under date of 
November 19, addressed to the League of 
Nations the following note, made public De- 
cember 4:) 

(1) The attention of his Britannic Maj- 
esty’s Government has been called to the 
resolution adopted by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations on October 2, 1924, for 
opening the protocol on the pacific settlement 
of international disputes for signature by 
those representatives of members of the 
League who were already in a position to 
sign it, and to hold it open for signature by 
all other States. 

(2) As the terms of this resolution might 
suggest the communication of the protocol 
to the Government of Egypt, I am directed 
by his Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to remind 
you that the British protectorate over Egypt 
came to an end in virtue of the declaration 
made by the Government of his Britannic 











Majesty on February 28, 1922, and approved 
by Parliament on March 13 of that year. 
Under the terms of that instrument certain 
questions were absolutely reserved to the dis- 
cretion of his Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment until such time as an agreement might 
be come to regarding them with the Egyptian 
Government. 

(3) The governments of other countries 
were informed by his Britannic Majesty’s 
Government of the termination of the British 
protectorate over Egypt in a notification 
which contained the following passage: 
“The welfare and integrity of Egypt are 
necessary to the peace and safety of the 
British Empire, which will therefore always 
maintain as an essential British interest the 
special relations between itself and Egypt 
long recognized by other countries. These 
special relations are defined in the declara- 
tion recognizing Egypt as an independent 
sovereign State. His Majesty’s Government 
have laid them down as matters in which the 
rights and interests of the British Empire 
are vitally involved, and will not admit them 
to be questioned or discussed by any other 
power. In pursuance of this principle they 
will regard as an unfriendly act any attempt 
at interference in the affairs of Egypt by 
another power, and they will consider any 
aggression against the territory of Egypt as 
an act to be repelled with all the means at 
their command.” 

(4) In these circumstances his Britannic 
Majesty’s government are unable to admit 
that the protocol, if signed by Egypt, will 
enable the Egyptian Government to invoke 
the intervention of the League of Nations in 
the settlement of matters absolutely reserved 
by the declaration to the discretion of his 
Britannic Majesty’s Government. 


REORGANIZATION OF REPA- 
RATION COMMISSION 


Official Communiqué of the Commission 


In consequence of the creation in Germany 
of the organizations provided for in the ex- 
perts’ plan, the functioning of which must 
entail a considerable reduction in the work 
to be carried out by the other organizations 
of the Reparation Commission, the latter 
decides to take the following measures of re- 
organization, which will be carried out pro- 
gressively in the course of October-December 
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quarter, and shall be terminated by January 
31, 1925: 

(1) The Commission, properly so called, 
will continue to be constituted as specified in 
Paragraph 2 of Annex II to Part VIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the other treaties 
of peace. The principal delegates, however, 
will no longer be obliged to reside in Paris. 
In order to facilitate their presence at the 
meetings of the Commission, these meetings 
will, in principle, be grouped in _ sessions, 
probably of short duration, distributed 
throughout the course of the year. Their 
present salaries will be abolished. Beyond 
the repayment of their traveling expenses, 
they will be entitled to a fixed monthly in- 
demnity and to a variable allowance calcu- 
lated according to their days of presence. 

(2) The office of private secretary to the 
delegates and assistant delegates will be 
abolished. 

(3) The finance service and the service for 
restitution and reparation in kind will be 
abolished. 

(4) The two posts of assistant general sec- 
retary of the Commission and the posts of 
assistant national general secretaries will be 
abolished. 

(5) The exterior services not attached to 
organizations created by the experts’ plan 
will be abolished. 

(6) With the exception of the library, the 
intelligence service will be abolished as a 
service of the Commission in Paris. 

(7) The legal service will be reduced to 
four members (an English, French, Italian, 
and Belgian member). Its secretariat will 
be abolished. ‘The secondary staff necessary 
for the work of the service will be supplied 
by the general secretariat. On May 1, 1925, 
the Committee of Assistant Delegates will 
furnish a report to the Commission contain- 
ing such proposals as experience may suggest. 

(8) The accountancy service will be very 
considerably reduced, with due account for 
the simplification in the central accountancy 
entailed by the application of the experts’ 
plan. 

(9) The staff of the general secretariat 
will be reduced to an extent fully correspond- 
ing with the general reduction in the services. 

(10) The staff of the delegations will be 
reduced under the conditions set forth below. 

The assistant delegates maintain their 
present functions. They will, moreover, form 
a permanent managing committee, which will 
direct the work of the Inter-Allied General 
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Secretariat, will take in the name of the Com- 
mission all decisions necessary for the con- 
duct of current business, and will report to 
the Commission, sitting in plenary session— 
i.e, constituted as provided for in Paragraph 
2 of Annex II to Part VIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles—all matters falling within the 
categories reserved for discussion under these 
conditions, as set forth in the following 
paragraph. 

For this purpose the Commission, in ap- 
plication of the provisions of Paragraph 7 of 
Annex II to Part VIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the corresponding provisions in 
the Treaties of St. Germain and Trianon, will 
delegate to the assistant delegates sitting in 
committee the powers necessary to invest 
them with full and exclusive competence 
within the limits of these new functions, in 
relation not only to the governments repre- 
sented on the Commission, but to any other 
person or government interested. The deci- 
sions to this effect will be taken separately, 
on the one hand in virtue of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and on the other in virtue of the 
other treaties, and the Commission will meet 
to take these decisions in accordance with 
the respective provisions of these treaties. 
Finally, in these same decisions, the Com- 
mission will indicate the categories of ques- 
tions which shall of necessity be considered 
at the meetings in which the principal dele- 
gates will take part. 

The Committee of Assistant Delegates will 
exercise these functions in conformity with 
the rules at present in force for the Com- 
mission or the rules which it may subse- 
quently issue specially for the working of the 
Committee. 

The national general secretaries will be 
present at the meetings of the managing com- 
mittee and will respectively replace the 
assistant delegates in case of their absence. 
The citizen of the United States of America 
referred to in Paragraph 2 (2) of Annex II 
to Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles will 
be added to the members of this committee 
when it has to take a decision on a question 
regarding the report by the First Committee 
of Experts. The four principal national dele- 
gations will each be granted an annual lump 
sum credit of 200,000 salary francs, which 
shall cover all expenses of whatever nature 
at present entered on their respective budgets. 

They will be free to utilize the credits thus 
fixed in the manner which best suits their 
internal requirements. 
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The Commission will proceed immediately 
to the consideration of the occupation of less 
considerable offices; the premises abandoned 
shall be vacated with the least possible delay 
after January 31, 1925. 

Material expenses shall be reduced in pro- 
portion to the general reduction of the serv- 
ice. 

The Committee of Assistant Delegates will 
conduct an inquiry in regard to the reorgani- 
zation on the basis of the above general 
program and will make to the Commission 
any proposals which will assist in its progres- 
sive realization. It shall, in particular, with 
as little delay as possible, submit to the Com- 
mission a scheme of reorganization of the 
technical services and of the general secre- 
tariat, of which the specialist officers who 
will replace the abolished technical services 
will, among others, form part. These officials 
will be responsible to the general secretariat 
in regard to administration and to the Com- 
mittee of Assistant Delegates in regard to 
technical matters. 


ANGLO-GERMAN TREATY 


({Note.—The following is the text of the 
Anglo-German Treaty signed in London on 
December 2. 

His Majesty the King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British dominions beyond the seas, Emperor 
of India, and the President of the German 
Reich, being desirous of further facilitating 
and extending the commercial relations al- 
ready existing between their respective coun- 
tries, have determined to conclude a treaty 
of commerce and navigation with this object, 
and have appointed their plenipotentiaries, 
that is to say: 

His Britannic Majesty: the Right Honor- 
able Joseph Austen Chamberlain, M. P., His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; and His Excellency the 
Right Honorable Lord D’Abernon, G. C. M. 
G., His Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary at Berlin; The President 
of the German Reich: His Excellency Dr. 
Friedrich Sthamer, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the German 
Reich in London; and Dr. Carl von Schubert, 
Director in the German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, who, after having communicated to 
each other their respective full powers, found 
in good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following articles: 
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Article 1 


There shall be between the territories of 
the two contracting parties reciprocal free- 
dom of commerce and navigation. 

The subjects of citizens of each of the two 
contracting parties shall have liberty freely 
to come, with their ships and cargoes, to all 
places and ports in the territories of the other 
to which subjects or citizens of that con- 
tracting party are or may be permitted te 
come, and shall enjoy the same rights, privi- 
leges, liberties, favors, immunities, and ex- 
emptions in matters of commerce and navi- 
gation as are or may be enjoyed by subjects 
or citizens of that contracting party. 


Article 2 


The subjects or citizens of each of the two 
contracting parties in the territories of the 
other shall enjoy, in respect of their persons, 
their property, rights and interests, and in 
respect of their commerce, industry, business, 
profession, occupation, or any other matter, 
in every way the same treatment and legal 
protection as the subjects or citizens of that 
party or of the most favored foreign country, 
in as far as taxes, rates, customs, imposts, 
fees which are substantially taxes, and other 
similar charges are concerned. 


Article 3 


The two contracting parties agree that in 
all matters relating to commerce, navigation, 
and industry, any privilege, favor, or im- 
munity which either of the two contracting 
parties has actually granted or may hereafter 
grant to the ships and subjects or citizens of 
any other foreign country shall be extended, 
simultaneously and unconditionally, without 
request and without compensation, to the 
ships and subjects or citizens of the other, it 
being their intention that the commerce, 
navigation, and industry of each of the two 
contracting parties shall be placed in all 
respects on the footing of the most favored 
nation. 

Article 4 


The provisions of the present treaty with 
regard to the grant of the treatment of the 
most favored nation do not extend to— 

1. Favors granted by one of the two con- 
tracting parties to an adjoining State to 
facilitate traffic for certain frontier districts, 
as a rule not extending beyond 15 kilometers 


on each side of the frontier, and for resi- 
dents in such districts. 

2. Favors granted by one of the two con- 
tracting parties to a third State in virtue of 
a customs union which has already been or 
may hereafter be concluded. 

3. Favors which one of the two contract- 
ing parties has granted or may hereafter 
grant to a third State in agreement for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the mutual 
protection of the revenue. 

4. Favors which Germany has granted or 
may hereafter grant, directly or indirectly, 
by virtue of treaties to which His Britannic 
Majesty is a party, concluding the World 
War, unless those favors have been extended 
to a State which has no right to claim them, 
directly or indirectly, by reason of such 
treaties. 

Article 5 


The subjects or citizens of each of the 
two contracting parties in the territories of 
the other shall be at full liberty to acquire 
and possess every description of property, 
movable and immovable, which the laws of 
the other contracting party permit, or shall 
permit, the subjects or citizens of any other 
foreign country to acquire and possess. They 
may dispose of the same by sale, exchange, 
gift, marriage, testament, or in any other 
manner, or acquire the same by inheritance, 
under the same conditions as are or shall be 
established with regard to subjects or citi- 
zens of the other contracting party. 

The subjects or citizens of each of the two 
contracting parties shall also be permitted, 
on compliance with the laws of the other 
contracting party, freely to export the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of their property and their 
goods in general without being subjected, as 
foreigners, to other or higher duties than 
those to which subjects or citizens of such 
party would be liable in similar circum- 
stances. 

Article 6 


The subjects or citizens of either of the 
two contracting parties shall be entitled to 
enter and reside in the territories of the 
other so long as they satisfy and observe the 
conditions and regulations applicable to the 
entry and residence of all foreigners, and 
they shall enjoy in respect of the exercise of 
their trades, professions, or industries the 
same rights as the subjects or citizens of the 
most favored foreign country. 


















































Article 7 


The subjects or citizens of each of the two 
contracting parties in the territories of the 
other shall be exempted from all compulsory 
military service whatsoever, whether in the 
army, navy, air force, national guard, or 
militia. They shall similarly be exempted 
from all judicial, administrative, and mu- 
nicipal functions whatever, other than those 
imposed by the laws relating to juries, as 
well as from all contributions, whether pecu- 
niary or in kind, imposed as an equivalent 
for personal service, and finally from any 
military exaction or requisition. The charges 
connected with the possession by any title of 
landed property are, however, excepted, as 
well as compulsory billeting and other special 
military exactions or requisitions to which 
all subjects or citizens of the other contract- 
ing party may be liable as owners or occu- 
piers of buildings or land. 

In so far as either of the two contracting 
parties may levy any military exactions or 
requisitions on the subjects or citizens of the 
other, it shall accord the same compensation 
in respect thereof as is accorded to its own 
subjects or citizens. 

In the above respects the subjects or citi- 
zens of one of the two contracting parties 
shall not be accorded in the territories of the 
other less favorable treatment than that 
which is or may be accorded to subjects or 
citizens of the most favored foreign country. 


Article 8 


Articles produced or manufactured in the 
territories of one of the two contracting par- 
ties, imported into the territorics of the 
other, from whatever place arriving, shall 
not be subjected to other or higher duties or 
charges than those paid on the like articles 
produced or manufactured in any other for- 
eign country. 

Subject to the provisions of Article 10, no 
prohibition or restriction shall be maintained 
or imposed on the importation of any article, 
produced or manufactured in the territories 
of either of the two contracting parties, into 
the territories of the other, from whatever 
place arriving, which shall not equally ex- 
tend to the importation of the like articles 
produced or manufactured in any other for- 
eign country. 

Article 9 


Articles produced or manufactured in the 
territories of either of the two contracting 
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parties exported to the territories of the 
other shall not be subjected to other or higher 
duties or charges than those paid on the 
like articles exported to any other foreign 
country. Subject to the provisions of Article 
10, no prohibition or restriction shall be im- 
posed on the exportation of any article from 
the territories of either of the two contract- 
ing parties to the territories of the other 
which shall not equally extend to the expor- 
tation of the like articles to any other for- 
eign country. 
Article 10 


Trade and traffic between the territories of 
the two contracting parties shall, as far as 
possible, not be impeded by any kind of im- 
port or export prohibitions or restrictions. 

The two contracting parties agree to limit 
their right to impose prohibitions or restric- 
tions upon import or export as far as possible 
to the following cases, it being understood 
that such prohibitions or restrictions are ex- 
tended at the same time and in the same way 
to other foreign countries in which similar 
conditions prevail: 

(a) Public safety; 

(b) Sanitary grounds or for protection of 
animals and plants against diseases and 
pests ; 

(c) In respect of weapons, ammunition, 
and war material, and, under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, also in respect of other materials 
needed in war; 

(d) For the purpose of prohibiting the im- 
portation of articles where such prohibition 
is imposed under the patent laws of the re- 
spective parties; 

(e) For the purpose of extending to for- 
eign goods prohibitions and restrictions which 
are or may hereafter be imposed by internal 
legislation upon the production, sale, con- 
sumption, or forwarding within the terri- 
tories of the party concerned of goods of the 
same kind produced within those territories, 
including, in particular, goods which are the 
subject of a State monopoly or similar ar- 
rangement. 

Nothing in this article shall preclude either 
of the two contracting parties from prescrib- 
ing, in pursuance of general legislation, rea- 
sonable regulations as to the manner, form, 
or place of importation, or the marking of 
imported goods, or of enforcing such regula- 
tions by prohibiting the importation of goods 
which do not comply with them. 
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Article 11 


The two contracting parties agree that no 
prohibitions or restrictions on traffic in 
transit through the territories of either of 
the two contracting parties from or to the 
territories of the other shall be imposed 
under the provisions of Article 17 of this 
treaty which are not extended at the same 
time and in the same way to other countries 
in which similar conditions prevail. 


Article 12 


In so far as, having regard to the pro- 
visions of the two preceding articles, prohibi- 
tions and restrictions may be enforced, the 
two contracting parties undertake as regards 
import and export licenses to do everything 
in their power to insure: 

(a) That the conditions to be fulfilled and 
the formalities to be observed in order to ob- 
tain such licenses should be brought imme- 
diately in the clearest and most definite form 
to the notice of the public: 

(b) That the method of issue of the cer- 
tificates of licenses should be as simple and 
stable as possible; 

(c) That the examination of applications 
and the issue of licenses to the applicants 
should be carried out with the least possible 
delay ; 

(d) That the system of issuing licenses 
should be such as to prevent the traffic in 
licenses. With this object, licenses, when 
issued to individuals, should state the name 
of the holder and should not be capable of 
being used by any other person; 

(e) That, in the event of the fixing of ra- 
tions, the formalities required by the import- 
ing country should not be such as to prevent 
an equitable allocation of the quantities of 
goods of which the importation is authorized. 


Article 13 


The two contracting parties agree to take 
the most appropriate measures by their na- 
tional legislation and administration both to 
prevent the arbitrary or unjust application 
of their laws and regulations with regard to 
customs and other similar matters, and to 
insure redress by administrative, judicial, or 
arbitral procedure for those who have been 
prejudiced by such abuses. 


Article 14 


No internal duties shall be levied within 
the territories of either of the two contract- 
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ing parties for the benefit of the State or 
local authorities or corporations on goods the 
produce or manufacture of the territories of 
the other party which are other or greater 
than the duties Jevied in similar circum- 
stances on the like goods of national origin 
or of any other foreign origin. 


Article 15 


The stipulations of the present treaty with 
regard to the mutual grant of the treatment 
of the most favored nation apply uncondi- 
tionally to the treatment of commercial trav- 
elers and their samples. In this matter the 
two contracting parties agree to carry out 
the provisions of the international conven- 
tion relating to the simplification of customs 
formalities signed at Geneva on the 3rd No- 
vember, 1923. : 

Article 16 

Limited liability and other companies, 
partnerships, and associations formed for 
the purpose of commerce, insurance, finance, 
industry, transport, or any other business 
and established in the territories of either 
party shall, provided that they have been 
duly constituted in accordance with the laws 
in force in such territories, be entitled, in the 
territories of the other, to exercise their 
rights and appear in the courts either as 
plaintiffs or defendants, subject to the laws 
of such other party. 

Limited liability and other companies, 
partnerships, and associations of either party 
which shall have been admitted in accord- 
ance with the laws and regulations in force 
in the territories of the other party shall 
enjoy in those territories the same treatment 
in regard to taxation as is accorded to the 
limited liability and other companies, part- 
nerships, and associations of that party. 

Furthermore, each of the two contracting 
parties undertakes to place no obstacle in the 
way of such companies, partnerships, and 
associations which may desire to carry on in 
its territories, whether through the establish- 
ment of branches or otherwise, any descrip- 
tion of business which the companies, part- 
nerships, and associations or subjects or citi- 
zens of any other foreign country are or may 
be permitted to carry on. 

In no case shall the treatment accorded by 
either of the two contracting parties to com- 
panies, partnerships, and associations of the 
other be less favorable in respect of any 
matter whatever than that accorded to com- 
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panies, partnerships, and associations of the 
most favored foreign country. 

It is understood that the foregoing pro- 
visions are applicable to companies, partner- 
ships, and associations constituted before the 
signature of the present treaty as well as to 
those which may be constituted subsequently. 

Nothing in this article shall prejudice the 
right of either party to impose or maintain 
laws and regulations governing the disposal 
of immovable property, provided that in re- 
gard to this matter the treatment of the most 
favored nation is applied. 

Article 17 


The measures taken by the two contract- 
ing parties for regulating and forwarding 
traffic across their territories shall facilitate 
free transit by rail or waterway on routes in 
use convenient for international transit. No 
distinction shall be made which is based on 
the nationality of persons, the flag of vessels, 
the place of origin, departure, entry, exit, or 
destination, or on any circumstances relating 
to the ownership of goods or of vessels, 
coaching or goods stock, or other means of 
transport. 

In order to insure the application of the 
foregoing provisions, the two contracting 
parties will allow transit across their terri- 
torial waters in accordance with the cus- 
tomary conditions and reserves. 

Traffic in transit shall not be subject to 
any special dues in respect of transit (in- 
cluding entry and exit). Nevertheless, on 
such traffic in transit there may be levied 
dues intended solely to defray expenses of 
supervision and administration entailed by 
such transit. The rate of any such dues 
must correspond as nearly as possible with 
the expenses which they are intended to 
cover, and the dues must be imposed under 
the conditions of equality laid down in the 
first paragraph of this article, except that on 
certain routes such dues may be reduced or 
even abolished on account of differences in 
the cost of supervision. 

Neither of the two contracting parties shall 
be bound by this article to afford transit for 
passengers whose admission into its terri- 
tories is forbidden, or for goods of a kind of 
which the importation is prohibited either 
on grounds of public health or security or as 
a precaution against diseases of animals or 
plants. 

Each of the two contracting parties shall 
be entitled to take reasonable precautions to 
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insure that persons, baggage, and goods, par- 
ticularly goods which are the subject of mo- 
nopoly, and also vessels, coaching, and goods 
stock and other means of transport are really 
in transit, as well as to insure that passen- 
gers in transit are in a position to complete 
their journey, and to prevent the safety of 
the routes and means of communication be- 
ing in danger. 

Nothing in this article shall affect the 
measures which either of the two contract- 
ing parties may feel called upon to take in 
pursuance of general international conven- 
tions to which it is a party or which may be 
concluded hereafter, particularly conventions 
concluded under the auspices of the League 
of Nations relating to the transit, export, or 
import of particular kinds of articles, such 
as opium or other dangerous drugs, or the 
produce of fisheries, or in pursuance of gen- 
eral conventions intended to prevent any in- 
fringement of industrial, literary, or artistic 
property, or relating toe false marks, false 
indications of origin, or other methods of 
unfair competition. 

Any haulage service established as a mo- 
nopoly on waterways used for transit must 
be so organized as not to hinder the transit 
of vessels. 

For the purposes of this treaty, persons, 
baggage, and goods, and also vessels, coach- 
ing and goods stock, and other means of 
transport, shall be deemed to be in transit 
across the territories of one of the two con- 
tracting parties when the passage across such 
territories, with or without transhipment, 
warehousing, breaking bulk, or change in the 
mode of transport, is only a portion of a 
complete journey, beginning and terminating 
beyond the frontier of the party across whose 
territory the transit takes place. Traffic of 
this nature is termed in this article “traffic 
in transit.” 

Article 18 


Each of the two contracting parties shall 
permit the importation or exportation of all 
merchandise which may be legally imported 
or exported, and also the carriage of passen- 
gers from or to their respective territories, 
upon the vessels of the other; and such ves- 
sels, their cargoes and passengers, shall en- 
joy the same privileges as and shall not be 
subjected to any other or higher duties or 
charges than national vessels and their car- 
goes and passengers, or the vessels of any 
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other foreign country and their cargoes and 
passengers. 

It is agreed that the foregoing provisions 
preclude either of the two contracting par- 
ties from imposing differential flag duties or 
charges on goods or passengers carried in 
vessels of the other. 

The two contracting parties further agree, 
in regard to facilities for international rail- 
way traffic and to the rates and conditions 
of their application, to refrain from all dis- 
crimination of an unfair nature directed 
against the goods, nationals, or vessels of the 
other. 

Tariffs, reductions in rates or other rail- 
way facilities, the application of which is 
dependent upon previous or subsequent car- 
riage of the goods upon vessels of a certain 
State-owned or private shipping undertaking, 
or which are made conditional upon a given 
sea or river connection, shall unconditionally 
apply in the same direction and on the same 
routes to the goods carried in the vessels of 
one of the two contracting parties and arriv- 
ing at or departing from a harbor of the 
other contracting party. 


Article 19 


In all that regards the stationing, loading, 
and unloading of vessels in the ports, docks, 
roadsteads, and harbors of the territories of 
the two contracting parties, no privilege or 
facility shall be granted by either party to 
vessels of any other foreign country or to 
national vessels which is not equally granted 
to vessels of the other party, from whatso- 
ever place they may arrive and whatever 
may be their place of destination. 


Article 20 


In regard to duties of tonnage, harbor, 
pilotage, lighthouse, quarantine, or other 
analogous duties or charges of whatever de- 
nomination levied in the name or for the 
profit of the government, public function- 
aries, private individuals, corporations, or 
establishments of any kind, the vessels of 
each of the two contracting parties shall en- 
joy in the ports of the territories of the other 
treatment at least as favorable as that ac- 
corded to national vessels or the vessels of 
any other foreign country. 

All dues and charges levied for the use of 
maritime ports shall be duly published before 
coming into force. The same shall apply to 
the by-laws and regulations of the ports. In 
each maritime port the port authority shall 
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keep open, for inspection by all persons con- 
cerned, a table of the dues and charges in 
force, as well as a copy of the by-laws and 
regulations. 

Article 21 

The provisions of this treaty relating to 
the mutual concession of national treatment 
in matters of navigation do not apply to the 
coasting trade, in respect of which the sub- 
jects or citizens and vessels of each of the 
contracting parties shall enjoy most-favored- 
nation treatment in the territories of the 
other, provided that reciprocity be assured. 

The vessels of either contracting party 
may, nevertheless, proceed from one port to 
another, either for the purpose of landing the 
whole or part of their cargoes or passengers 
brought from abroad, or of taking on board 
the whole or part of their cargoes or passen- 
gers for a foreign destination. 

It is also understood that, in the event of 
the coasting trade of either party being ex- 
clusively reserved to national vessels, the 
vessels of the other party, if engaged in trade 
to or from places not within the limits of the 
coasting trade so reserved, shall not be pro- 
hibited from the carriage between two ports 
of the territories of the former party of pas- 
sengers holding through tickets or merchan- 
dise consigned on through bills of lading to 
or from places not within the above-men- 
tioned limits, and while engaged in such car- 
riage these vessels and their passengers and 
cargoes shall enjoy the full privileges of this 
treaty. 

Article 22 


The provisions of this treaty shall not be 
applicable to the special treatment which is, 
or may hereafter be, accorded by either party 
to fish caught by vessels of that party. Fish 
caught by vessels of either party shall not 
be treated less favorable in any respect on 
importation into the territories of the other 
than fish caught by the vessels of any other 
foreign country. 


Article 23 


Any vessels of either of the two contracting 
parties which may be compelled, by stress of 
weather or by accident, to take shelter in a 
port of the territories of the other shall be 
at liberty to refit therein, to procure all 
necessary stores, and to put to sea again 
without paying any dues other than such as 
would be payable in a similar case by a na- 
tional vessel. In case, however, the master 
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of a merchant vessel should be under the ne- 
cessity of disposing of a part of his merchan- 
dise in order to defray his expenses, he shall 
be bound to conform to the regulations and 
tariffs of the place to which he may have 
come. 

If any vessel of one of the two contracting 
parties shall run aground or be wrecked upon 
the coasts of the territories of the other, 
such vessel and all parts thereof and all 
furniture and appurtenances belonging 
thereto, and all goods and merchandise saved 
therefrom, including any which may have 
been cast into the sea, or the proceeds thereof, 
if sold, as well as all papers found on board 
such stranded or wrecked vessel, shall be 
given up to the owners of such vessel, goods, 
merchandise, &c., or to their agents when 
claimed by them. If there are no such own- 
ers or agents on the spot, then the vessel, 
goods, merchandise, &c., referred to shall, in 
so far as they are the property of a subject 
or citizen of the second contracting party, be 
delivered to the consular officer of that con- 
tracting party in whose district the wreck 
or stranding may have taken place upon be- 
ing claimed by him within the period fixed by 
the laws of the contracting party, and such 
consular officer, owners, or agents shall pay 
only the expenses incurred in the preserva- 
tion of the property, together with the sal- 
vage or other expenses which would have 
been payable in the like case of a wreck or 
stranding of a national vessel. 

The two contracting parties agree, how- 
ever, that merchandise saved shall not be 
subjected to the payment of any customs 
duty unless cleared for internal consumption. 

In the case of a vessel being driven in by 
stress of weather, run aground, or wrecked, 
the respective consular officer shall, if the 
owner or master or other agent of the owner 
is not present, or is present and requires it, 
be authorized to interpose, in order to afford 
the necessary assistance to his fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

Article 24 


The vessels of each of the two contracting 
parties, together with their cargoes and pas- 
sengers, shall receive on the natural and arti- 
ficial inland waterways and in the public in- 
land harbors of the other treatment in re- 
spect of navigation, particularly as regards 
dues and other charges, not less favorable 
than that accorded to national vessels and 


their cargoes and passengers or the vessels of 
the most favored foreign country and their 
cargoes and passengers. 


Article 25 


Each of the two contracting parties will, 
within the limits permitted by its laws and 
subject to the conditions of equivalence and 
reciprocity, accept the regulations prescribed 
by the other relating to the measurements, 
fittings, equipment, or safety of ships. 


Article 26 


The provisions of this treaty with regard 
to the vessels of the two contracting parties 
shall not extend to vessels registered in any 
part of their territories to which the treaty is 
not, or is not made, applicable. 


Article 27 


It shall be free to each of the two con- 
tracting parties to appoint consuls general, 
consuls, viee-consuls, and consular agents to 
reside in the towns and ports of the terri- 
tories of the other to which such representa- 
tives of any other nation may be admitted 
by the respective governments. Such consuls 
general, consuls, vice-consuls, and consular 
agents, however, shall not enter upon their 
functions until after they shall have been 
approved and admitted in the usual form by 
the government to which they are sent. 

The consular officials of one of the two con- 
tracting parties shall enjoy in the territories 
of the other the same official rights, privi- 
leges, and exemptions, provided reciprocity be 
granted, as are or may be accorded to sim- 
ilar officials of any other foreign country. 


Article 28 


When a subject or citizen of one of the two 
contracting parties dies within the territories 
of the other, leaving non-resident heirs, the 
consular representative of the other party is 
entitled, without express authorization from 
such non-resident heirs, to represent them, so 
far as the laws of the country do not ex- 
pressly prohibit such representation, in all 
matters pertaining to administration of the 
property and settlement of the estate, with 
the right to collect the distributive shares of 
such heirs, provided that the general laws of 
the country do not expressly demand the per- 
sonal presence of the heirs or provided that 
an executor has not been appointed. 
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The consular officers of one of the two 
contracting parties residing in the territories 
of the other shall receive from the local 
authorities such assistance as can by law be 
given to them for the recovery of deserters 
from the vessels of the former party: pro- 
vided, that this stipulation shall not apply to 
subjects or citizens of the contracting party 
in whose territories the desertion takes place. 


Article 29 


The subjects or citizens of each of the two 
contracting parties shall have in the terri- 
tories of the other the same rights as subjects 
or citizens of that contracting party in regard 
to patents for inventions, trade-marks, and 
designs, upon fulfilment of the formalities 
prescribed by law. 


Article 30 


The two contracting parties agree in prin- 
ciple that any dispute that may arise between 
them as to the proper interpretation or appli- 
cation of any of the provisions of the present 
treaty shall, at the request of either party, 
be referred to arbitration. 

The court of arbitration to which disputes 
shall be referred shall be the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The Hague, 
unless in any particular case the two con- 
tracting parties agree otherwise. 


Article 31 


The stipulations of the present treaty shall 
not be applicable to India or to any of His 
Britannic Majesty’s self-governing domin- 
ions, colonies, possessions, or protectorates 
unless notice is given by His Britannic Maj- 
esty’s representative at Berlin of the desire 
of His Britannic Majesty that the said stipu- 
lations shall apply to any such territory. 

Nevertheless, goods produced or manufac- 
tured in India or in any of His Britannic 
Majesty’s self-governing dominions, colonies, 
possessions, or protectorates shall enjoy in 
Germany complete and unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment so long as goods 
produced or manufactured in Germany are 
accorded in India or such self-governing 
dominion, colony, possession, or protectorate 
treatment as favorable as that accorded to 
goods produced or manufactured in any other 
foreign country. 

As regards India, or any of His Britannic 
Majesty’s self-governing dominions, colonies, 
possessions, or protectorates to which the pro- 
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visions of the present treaty shall not have 
been applied by the 1st September, 1926, the 
provisions of the second paragraph of this 
article shall cease to operate three months 
after notice has been given, at any time after 
that date, to His Britannic Majesty’s repre- 
sentative at Berlin on behalf of the President 
of the German Reich. 


Article 32 


The terms of the preceding article relating 
to India and to His Britannic Majesty’s self- 
governing dominions, colonies, possessions, 
and protectorates shall apply also to any ter- 
ritory in respect of which a mandate on be- 
half of the League of Nations has been ac- 
cepted by His Britannic Majesty. 


Article 33 


The present treaty shall be ratified and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged in London as 
soon as possible. It shall come into force 
immediately upon ratification and shall be 
binding during five years from the date of its 
coming into force. In case neither of the two 
contracting parties shall have given notice 
to the other twelve months before the expira- 
tion of the said period of five years of its 
intention to terminate the present treaty, it 
shall remain in force until the expiration of 
one year from the date on which either of 
the two contracting parties shall have de- 
nounced it. 

As regards, however, India or any of His 
Britannic Majesty’s self-governing dominions, 
colonies, possessions, or protectorates, or any 
territory in respect of which a mandate on 
behalf of the League of Nations has been 
accepted by His Britannic Majesty, to which 
the stipulations of the present treaty shall 
have been made applicable under Articles 31 
and 32, either of the two contracting parties 
shall have the right to terminate it separately 
at any time on giving twelve months’ notice 
to that effect. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the present treaty and 
have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at London, in duplicate, in English 
and German texts, the 2nd December, 1924. 


[u. 8.] AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
[L. 8.] D’ ABERNON. 

(x. 8.] STH AMER. 

[L. 8.] C. v. SCHUBERT. 
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The Protocol 


(1) 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
signed this day, being based on the principle 
of the most favored nation, both parties to 
the treaty undertake to give the widest 
possible interpretation to that principle. In 
particular, while retaining their right to take 
appropriate measures to preserve their own 
industries, they undertake to abstain from 
using their respective customs tariffs or any 
other charges as a means of discrimination 
against the trade of the other, and to give 
sympathetic consideration to any cases that 
may be brought to their notice in which, 
whether as a result of the rates of customs 
duties or charges themselves or of arbitrary 
or unreasonable customs classification, any 
such discrimination can be shown to have 
arisen. 

(2) 


Within the limits of this undertaking, each 
party agrees not to impose, reimpose, or pro- 
long any duties or charges which are specially 
injurious to the other party. Each party 
further agrees, when modifying its existing 
customs tariff and fixing future rates of 
customs duty, as far as they specially affect 
the interests of the other party, to take due 
regard to reciprocity and to the development 
on fair and equitable terms of the commerce 
of the two countries, the German Govern- 
ment taking into full account the favorable 
treatment at present accorded to goods the 
produce or manufacture of Germany on im- 
portation into the United Kingdom. The 
parties will also have regard to the same con- 
siderations in applying any special prohibi- 
tions or restrictions which may be notified 
under Article 3 of this protocol. 

Should either of the two contracting parties 
be of the opinion that particular rates of 
customs duty fixed by the other party are 
not in accordance with the above undertak- 
ing both parties agree to enter immediately 
into verbal negotiations. 


(3) 


Both contracting parties agree to remove 
at the earliest possible opportunity, but not 
later than six months from the coming into 
force of the treaty signed this day, all forms 
of prohibition or restriction of importation 
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or exportation, except in those special cases 
mentioned in Article 10 of the treaty, or in 
such other special cases as may be notified by 
either party to the other party before the 
ratification of the treaty. 


(4) 


His Britannic Majesty’s Government under- 
take— 

(a) To recommend to Parliament the 
necessary legislation for the removal of the 
disabilities imposed by the legislation speci- 
fied below affecting German citizens and 
German companies in the United Kingdom 
which do not extend to the subjects or citi- 
zens or companies of the most favored for- 
eign country, viz: 

Non-Ferrous Metal Industries Act, 1918. 

Aliens Restriction (Amendment) Act, 1919 

(section 12). 
Trading with the Enemy (Amendment) 
Act, 1918 (section 2). 

(b) In the administration of the Overseas 
Trade Acts, 1920 to 1924, and the Trade 
Facilities Acts, 1921 to 1924, not to exclude 
trade between the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many from any benefits to which trade 
between the United Kingdom and any other 
foreign country is admitted. 


(5) 


The German Government undertake— 

(a) That insurance companies constituted 
in accordance with the laws in force in the 
United Kingdom shall be admitted to carry 
on business in all parts of Germany, subject 
to the provisions of the German insurance 
law, and that the section regulating the ad- 
mittance of foreign insurance companies 
will be interpreted in the most liberal way, 
as far as insurance companies of the United 
Kingdom are concerned. The German Gov- 
ernment will also give all necessary facilities 
compatible with German law for the work 
carried on by the agents in Germany on be- 
half of the underwriters of the United King- 
dom, 

(b) That banking companies constituted 
in accordance with the laws in force in the 
United Kingdom shall in the pursuance of 
their business be subjected only to the gen- 
eral German law; that new regulations 
against the flight of capital shall be so 
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framed that the right to open accounts and 
to receive deposits may be conferred upon 
foreign banks; and that they will use their 
influence with the State governments to se- 
cure that United Kingdom banks shall be 
treated in a liberal way with regard to the 
permission to open branch offices and the 
right to deal in exchange, without prejudice 
to the right of making the grant of such 
privileges to foreign banks subject to general 
reservations. 


(6) 


In pursuance of the general principle of 
the mutual accord of national treatment in 
matters of navigation which is embodied in 
the treaty signed this day, both parties agree 
that in regard to the carriage from their re- 
spective territories of emigrants (including 
transmigrants) and to the establishment of 
agencies by companies engaged in the busi- 
ness of emigration the vessels and shipping 
companies of either party shall be placed, in 
the territories of the other, on exactly the 
same footing in every respect as national ves- 
sels and national shipping companies. 


(7) 


Both parties hereby place on record their 
intention to adopt (in so far as they have not 
already done so) the provisions of— 

(1) The conventions and statutes con- 
cluded at Barcelona in 1921 respecting free- 
dom of transit and navigable waterways of 
international commerce ; 

(2) The conventions and statutes con- 
cluded at Geneva in 1923 respecting customs 
formalities, maritime ports, and railways; 

(3) The protocol on arbitration clauses 
drawn up at Geneva in 1923. 


(8) 


It is agreed that the treaty signed this day 
shall come into force only after the necessary 
legislative or administrative measures have 
been passed by the appropriate authorities in 
the respective countries. 

Done at London, in duplicate, in English 
and German texts, the 2nd December, 1924. 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
Dp’ ABERNON. 

STHAMER. 

C. v. SCHUBERT. 
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News in Brief 





THE WINNER OF THE FIRST PRIZE (£1,000) 
in the Filene British Peace Award competi- 
tion is Mr. Bolton C. Waller, of Ireland. His 
plan has as its central idea a stronger, more 
elastic, and more efficient League of Nations. 
Mr. Waller was formerly Irish Secretary; he 
is a member of the Student Christian Move- 
ment and the author of “Toward the Brother- 
hood of Nations.” The winner of the second 
prize (£250) is Miss Freda White, of the In- 
telligence Section, League of Nations Union, 
London. The third prize (£100) goes to Mr. 
Normal Angell, the well-known author of 
“The Great Illusion” and many other pacifist 
books. Nearly 4,700 British citizens sub- 
mitted plans. The first place goes to Ire- 
land, 26 to England, two each to Scotland, 
Canada and New Zealand, one each to South 
Africa and Tasmania. Mr. Edward Filene 
offered £2,000 in all for prizes to citizens of 
the British Empire who should submit the 
best essays on “How can peace and prosperity 
be restored in Great Britain and in Europe 
through international co-operation?” 


THE NUMBER OF ARMENIAN REFUGEES who 
have left Turkey and are at present in Eu- 
rope and the Near East is estimated at 
321,000, according to a report appearing in 
Industrial and Labor Information, the weekly 
periodical of the International Labor Office. 
Of this number, 150,000 are in Syria, 120,000 
in Greece, 20,000 in Bulgaria, 2,000 in Cyprus, 
8,000 in Mesopotamia, 1,000 in Palestine, and 
20,000 in various European countries. 

These refugees have no _ identification 
papers and are, therefore, in a difficult situa- 
tion, as every nation in Europe now has legis- 
lation in effect for the supervision of for- 
eigners and requires some certificate of 
identification. 


POLISH ECONOMIC CIRCLES are attentively 
following the negotiations which are taking 
plaée behind the scenes in regard to a scheme 
for trans-European water transport, whereby 
the North Sea would be linked up with the 
Black Sea. France, England, Germany, and 
America are interested in these plans. Polish 
experts are urging the Warsaw Government 
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not to neglect the Polish waterways, in view 
of the future water transport between west- 
ern Europe and Russia. It is recommended 
that foreign capital be utilized, so that the 
Polish river system may be improved as 
soon as possible. 


RICHARD SAVAGE IS DEAD, and the announce- 
ment has recalled to hundreds of Americans 
who have visited Shakespeare’s birthplace at 
Stratford-on-Avon the genial secretary and 
librarian of the Shakespeare’ Birthplace 
Trust. This scholar had devoted his life to 
“rescuing the memory of past days of the 
poet from the dust scattered over it by time.” 
His Shakespearean research and his long 
residence at the birthplace of the Bard of 
Avon had brought him into contact with a 
wide circle of Shakespeare lovers, authors, 
actors, and others of note from all parts of 
the world. 


PRODUCTION OF OPIUM IN CHINA is not yet 
materially checked. That country, in 1922, 
agreed to conduct certain investigations look- 
ing toward a reduction and control of opium 
output. According to the recent report of 
the League of Nations committee on danger- 
ous drugs, Chinese public opinion is not 
awake to the situation and Chinese officials 
have not satisfactorily carried out the agree- 
ment. All this materially hampers the con- 
trol of the opium traffic in the Far East. 


THE CHINA INTERNATIONAL FAMINE RELIEF 
ComMISsION, founded in 1921, is now work- 
ing, through eight special committees, in the 
following provinces : Chihli, Shantung, Shansi, 
Hunan, Kiangsu, Honan, Hupeh, and Shensi. 
The provinces in which these committees 
have been organized are naturally those 
which are the greatest sufferers from dis- 
aster. It is also in these provinces that the 
public works and famine prevention schemes, 
such as irrigation projects, conservancy un- 
dertakings, road building, etc., which are the 
principal object of the Commission, have 
been most fully developed. Subcommittees 
deal with each class of these works, which 
also include the sinking of wells, afforesta- 
tion along the river banks, and so on. The 
most important of these schemes are the 
Hwai River scheme, the maintenance of the 
Yellow River dikes, irrigation in the province 
of Shensi and the Yung-Ting scheme in the 
Chihli Province. These works are directed 


by a technical board, which includes nine 
Chinese and foreign engineers. 


Another important method of preventing 
famines is through the increase of the 
margin of livelihood of the Chinese rural 
population, and to study this question a com- 
mittee of credit and economic improvement 
has been organized. It is of extreme in- 
terest, for instance, to note that foreign- 
grown farm products can frequently be pur- 
chased in China more cheaply than native- 
grown articles of the same quality. The 
committee on credit has undertaken to pro- 
mote ce-operative societies in China in order 
to assure the profits to the producer and to 
increase the economic reserve which will 
make famines less serious in their con- 
sequences. 


ATTEMPTS ARE BEING MADE by the Labor 
press of Australia to rouse the organized 
workers of the Australian Labor Party to 
realize the necessity of peace propaganda, in 
view of the fact that it is believed by many 
that the next war will arise out of the 
Pacific Problem. A labor ex-member of the 
Australian Parliament has recently toured 
the United States, and he now states that 
labor in the United States desires to get into 
closer touch with labor in Australia. In 
view of this, it is hoped that at the next 
federal conference of the Australian Labor 
Party opinions may be expressed as to the 
advisability of a Pan-Pacific Labor Congress. 


For THE FIRST TIME IN THE HIsToRY of 
trade unionism in Japan a private concern 
has consented to apply the principle of col- 
lective bargaining, a question which has 
long been the subject of controversy among 
Japanese manufacturers. This concern, the 
Kawakita Electrical Works, has also 
promised that in important decisions affect- 
ing the workers joint committees of the 
management and the workers shall be 
formed to discuss the points at issue. The 
leaders of the Union are also given permis- 
sion to visit workshops with a view to a 
better understanding between management 
and workers. 


A PLAN OF UNITED ACTION by which national 
organizations of women will oppose war is 
to be framed at a conference on the “cause 
and cure of war,” which will be held in Wash- 
ington from Jan. 18 to 24. The organizations 
co-operating in the call to the conference are: 
The American Association of University 
Women, the National League of Women 
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Voters, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Council of Jewish Women, 
the National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, the Federation of Wom- 
an’s Board of Foreign Missions in North 
America, and the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 


THE MeExIco-JAPANESE AMITY, COMMERCE, 
AND NAVIGATION TREATY has been unanimously 
ratified by the Mexican Senate. The most 
important point in the agreement is con- 
nected with the damages citizens of either 
country may suffer owing to revolutions, each 
government agreeing not to hold the other 
responsible on that score. Japan also with- 
draws all claims for revolutionary damages 
suffered previous to the signature of the 
treaty. 

Regarding immigration, the pact specifies 
that this may be limited according to the laws 
and interests of the respective countries, 
Mexico being at liberty to study and decide 
to what extent Japanese immigration is de- 
sirable. The treaty becomes effective a fort- 
night after the exchange of ratifications. 


THE SYMPATHY AND GENEROSITY OF AMER- 
Ica TO JAPAN in her hour of darkest trial is 
to be commemorated by the Japanese nation 
in the erection of two memorial hospitals. 

The original plan formulated by the Japan- 
ese Government contempiated the erection of 
a single hospital in Tokyo and this will be 
done. A second hospital, to be erected in 
Yokohama, is now made possible by the 
recent transference of the unexpended bal- 
ance of the American Red Cross Japanese 
Relief Fund, amounting to about $500,000. 


A CHILDREN’s CHARTER, drawn up jointly 
by representatives of the Save the Children 
Fund and of the National Council of Women 
of Great Britain, is commended to its sup- 
porters, “not as a final and complete ex- 
pression of opinion, but as a basis for study 
and practical work.” The Children’s Charter 
is based on the principle that every child is 
born with the inalienable right to have the 
opportunity of full physical, mental, and 
spiritual development. It is the privilege no 


less than the duty of parents to provide such 
opportunities for their children, but in the 
event of parents not being able, for what- 
soever reason, to discharge this duty, the com- 
munity is bound to secure fulfillment thereof. 
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OF PEACE 


“The declaration of Geneva” recognizes this 
principle. It is, however, couched in such 
broad and general terms that greater detail 
is required by those who desire to investigate 
and promote its application in any particular 
area, 


INCREASES IN PASSENGER RATES for trans- 
atlantic travel, to go into effect January 1, 
were agreed upon at the transatlantic pas- 
senger conference held recently in Paris, ac- 
cording to cable advices to steamship com- 
panies in this country. Higher cost of oil 
fuel and general raising of operating costs 
have forced the increases, steamship officials 
assert. 


THE COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA AND AUSTRIA, based on the Austrian 
tariff recently passed by the National Assem- 
bly, has been signed. Czechoslovakia con- 
cedes duty reductions on one-third of the 
principal articles imported by Austria. 
Twenty-five per cent of Czechoslovakia’s ex- 
ports came to Austria in 1923, while 20 per 
cent of Austria’s exports went to Czechoslo- 
vakia. The finance minister, Dr. Ahrer, is 
quoted by the press as declaring his intention 
of reiieving Austrian industry, now burdened 
by 30 per cent taxes, in every way possible. 


THE NOBEL PRIZE COMMITTEE OF THE STORTH- 
ING has decided that the Nobel peace prize 
shall not be awarded for 1924. 


SUICIDE WAS THE LEADING SINGLE CAUSE OF 
DEATHS for the total U. S. army personnel for 
the year ending June 24, 1924, according to 
the annual report of the Secretary of War. 
Tuberculosis ranked second as a cause of 
death. The whole mortality rate was how- 
ever, lower than ever before, setting the 
record of 3.91 per 1,000. 


WorLD PEACE WAS ONE OF THE SUBJECTS 
DISCUSSED at the First International Thrift 
Congress, held in Milan, Italy, in October, 
1924. Robert J. Thompson, of Chicago, who 
was for years American consul in Great 
Britain and Germany, presented a plan for 
an international peace organization of the 
savings institutions of the world. “The chief 
learners of the lesson of loss through war are 
always the savers,” he said, “those who have 
practiced thrift, industry and personal ab- 
negation in the accumulation of capital. They 
are the first to suffer in this respect from 
war, and therefore, upon the basis of the pre- 
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vention of war, the savers of the world can 
meet upon a very common ground, not only 
respecting themselves, but their dependents, 
their country, and all that civilization means 
to them.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 





SoctiAL WorK IN THE LIGHT oF History. By 
Stuart Alfred Queen. 322 pages and index. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


This book, written by S. A. Queen, professor 
of sociology in the University of Kansas, 
covers a field not before treated in English— 
that is, the historical development of social 
service and the practical lessons to be de- 
rived from the experience of the past. A 
helpful and interesting feature is that the 
author has worked back from the present 
instead of employing the usual chronological 
order. The book is divided into five parts, as 
follows: present tendencies in social work; 
nineteenth century humanitarianism; the 
English poor law; the medieval church and 
philanthropy; mutual aid in medieval com- 
munities. A list of suggested readings ap- 
pears at the close of each chapter. 

The book, designed especially for college 
students and for citizens interested in this 
field, should prove helpful in answering many 
of the pertinent questions of today, such as: 
“Just what is meant by the current phrase 
‘social work’?” “Why do we have so many 
social agencies, with their numerous em- 
ployees and their constant appeals for funds? 
Are they really needed? What do they ac- 
complish? Whither is all this stir about 
social service leading us?” 


Tue Man Lenin. By Isaac Don Levine. 
Thos. Seltzer, New York, 1924. Pp. 207. 
Price, $2.50. 


RUSSIA AND Peace. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1924. Pp. 162. 
Price, $2.00. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN Russia. By 
Elsie Terry Blanc. Macmillan Co., 1924. 
Pp. 324. Price, $2.50. 


The three books on Russia, given above, 
are all more interesting when read in con- 
junction than any one would be if read alone. 
They cover different phases of the Russian 
problem. 

In Mr. Levine’s story of Lenin we have the 
political narrative since 1887. In Dr. Nan- 
sen’s book we have an economic and social 
study of present-day Russia. In Mrs. Blanc’s 
“Co-operative Movement” we follow what 
seems to be the core of Russian development 
as it arose in Russian need, as it was hamp- 
ered by Lenin’s first political theories, then 
freed to some extent; especially as it became 
the agency connecting Soviet Russia with 
the world and the future. 

The significant portion of Lenin’s life be- 
gan in 1887, when his elder brother was exe- 
cuted for an attempt to assassinate the Tsar. 
That event stirred the young man to his 
depths and marked the beginning of his rev- 
olutionary career. 

To follow the life of Lenin from that 
point is te follow the life of Bolshevist Rus- 
sia. If, at times, the biography becomes lost 
in the swirl of conflict, it is because the man 
was so peculiarly himself the Revolution, 
that to read of one is to read of the other. 

Levine quotes Abramovitch as saying that 
though Lenin had worked for a dictatorship 
for twenty years, it was not because of am- 
bition. It was because he thought that he 
alone among the Socialists correctly under- 
stood Marx, therefore he alone was fitted 
to head the Revolution. This was his deep 
and ineradicable conviction, as “strong as 
that of a maniac.” 

His private life was kindly and self-deny- 
ing; but in his political acts he sacrificed 
every other moral and ethical motive in his 
pursuit of the ideal State. This State, how- 
ever, was strictly of the intellect. He failed 
at first to understand the forces of human 
nature. A retreat became necessary; hence 
the New Economic Policy of 1921, which at 
last enabled Russia to begin her reconstruc- 
tion. 

“His spiritual weapons,” says Levine, in 
conclusion, “were not new, they were as an- 
cient as human society, namely violence, 
benevolent despotism. * * * Lenin made 
use of the decayed material of the old civil- 
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ization. How can one build a new edifice 
with rotten and valueless material?’ 

As a biography this book falls short be- 
cause in spite of characterization and inci- 
dent the man Lenin never becomes quite 
alive. As a narrative of the storm and stress 
of the political currents of which he was the 
center, it is more successful. 

The second book of the group is written 
in the hope of enlisting foreign understand- 
ing of Russia. 

As Commissioner of Repatriation of War 
Prisoners, and later as Director of European 
Famine relief, Dr. Nansen has had unusual 
opportunities to know conditions in Russia. 

He is, no more than Levine, in sympathy 
with the Bolshevist régime, which has been 
called “Tsardom upside down.” “Yet,” he 
says, “one cannot be brought into close touch 
with this great people, in prosperity or ad- 
versity, without feeling an affection for it, 
and acquiring faith in its possibilities.” 

The book is of uneven merit. In spite of 
the space devoted to economic questions, it 
is most informing in its résumé of social con- 
ditions. Perhaps this is inevitable from Dr. 
Nansen’s special work in Russia. 

The third book of the group is by far the 
most valuable of the three. Mrs. Blane has 
written a very thorough, critical and, ap- 
parently, unbiased study of her subject. The 
Co-operatives of Russia are traced through 
fifty-seven years, from their beginnings, 
when they were devised for the exploitation 
of the working man, through many vicissi- 
tudes till they became truly co-operative. The 
story is buttressed with many statistics and 
told in relation to other relevant matters. 
With painstaking care the remarkable 
movement is followed through the World 
War, the Revolution, through its practi- 
cal disappearance in Communism, and 
its rebirth as a movement which now tends 
to become an economic factor of great im- 
portance. 

The book is thorough in method, and clear 
in arrangement. Because, in Russia, the co- 
operative movement springs from fibers deep 
down in the life of the people, because it 
reaches both producers and consumers and 
touches both finance and foreign relations, it 
becomes, one may safely say, one of the most 
significant single facts in Russia today. 

This portion of Russian history is too little 
known to the western peoples. The book is 
a distinguished contribution to our knowl- 
edge of Russia’s real place in the world. 
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WHEN IsrakEt Is Kine. By Jerome and Jean 
Tharaud. Translated from the 64th French 
edition by Hon. Lady Whitehead. 248 
pages. Robert M. McBride & Co., New 
York. Price, $2.00. 


The Tharaud brothers in their book, When 
Israel Is King, have portrayed the develop- 
ment of the Jewish problem in Hungary, 
certainly one of the most acute and dramatic 
situations on the continent of Europe. The 
influx of the Jews and their adoption of 
Hungary as their own country; the murder 
of Count Tisza, one of the five ministers who 
had taken part in the Imperial Council on 
July 7, 1914; the abdication of King Charles, 
followed by the triumph of Count Karolyi in 
being made President of the Provisional Re- 
public; the Bolshevist régime led by Bela 
Kun and the reign of terror carried out by 
the “Lenin’s the overthrow of the 
Soviets, accompanied by violent demonstra- 
tions of anti-Semitic feeling—these are the 
high points of the tragic story. The book, 
being mainly historical, is a valuable contri- 
bution to the “dialogue without end” between 
Jew and Gentile. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 





THE TREATIES OF PEACE, 1919-1923. Two 
volumes. Maps by Lieutenant Colonel 
Lawrence Martin. Carnegie Endowment 


for International Peace. 

GERMAN WHITE Book. Carnegie Endowment, 
Division International Law, 1924. 

LEGAL AND POLITICAL QUESTIONS BETWEEN 
Nations. Thomas Willing Balch. Allen, 
Lane & Scott, 1924. 

PoLAND AND Peace. By Count Alexander 
Skrzynski. George, Allen & Unwin, 1923. 


PRISONERS OF War. By Herbert C. Fooks. 
J. W. Stowell Printing Co., Federalsburg, 
Md., 1924. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
varez. Oxford University Press, 
1924. 

THE TRAGEDY OF HUNGARY, AN APPEAL FOB 

Wortp Peace. By Louis K. Birinyi. Pub- 

lished by the Author, Cleveland, Ohio, 

1924. Price, $3.00. 


By Alejandro Al 
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